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We are always in the market for HONEY and BEESWAX. 
Do not sell until you. have seen us. 

We will pay you spot cash for anything you sell us. 

Get our prices on cans and cases. 


Los Angeles Honey Co. 


633 Central Bldg., Sixth and Main Sts. 


Los Angeles, California 
Telephones: Home 10419; Main 5606 
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BEEKEEPERS - KEEP IN TOUCH WITH 


Leutzinger & Lane, San Francisco, Cal. 
: 236-238 Drumm Street 


: Buyers of EXTRACTED and COMB HONEY 
Shippers and Exporters of HONEY 


The WORLD is our market 


VEATONUOANALAEAL TALL STi AORTA AAT AAR 


BETTER THAN TEN | 
— MEN WITH HOES 


The BARKER WEEDER, MULCHER and CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3 garden tools in 1, cuts the weeds under- 
ground and breaks the hardest crust into a porous 
moisture-retaining mulch. ‘‘ Best Weed Killer Ever 
Used.’’ 
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The BARKER has eight steel blades which revolve against a 
stationary steel knife running just under the surface. The com- 
bined operation of blades and knife destroys the weeds and forms 
the necessary mulch—INTENSIVE CULTIVATION. A child 
can operate it. Makes gardening profitable and a pleasure. 








The BAKKER is adapted to all gardening, in any soil, and 
can be used throughout the season. Works right up to plants. 
Has leaf guards. Cuts runners. Does far better and much 
faster work than a hoe or wheel hoe. Has easily attached shov- 
els for deeper cultivation. Strongly built. Pays for itself Thousands of BARKERS now 
quickly in bigger, surer crops with less worry and work. in use—in market gardens, on 


fs d d t 
Illustrated Garden Book FREE. oe ee eee 
tells about the marvelous machine. Sent postpaid on request. Write for it today. 


“Barker Mfg. Co., David City, Neb. Dear Sirs:—I have re 
ceived the Weeder which you so kindly send us for demonstra- 
tion work. T have given it a try out and like it very much. 
Tt is the best of any that I have ever seen. I am very glad 
to have this on the Parm and will take pleasure in recommend- 
ing it to any one who desires a weeder.—T. S. Parsons, Agrono- 
mist, University of Wyoming, Agricultural College and Experi- 
ment Station, Laramie, Wyo.” 


Seores of others have written us praising the BARKER. 


Send Now for our free garden book and factory-to-user offer. 


Barker with Leaf Guard Attachea, BARKER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, David City, Neb. 
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Have you receiv- 
ed our new cata- 
log? 





We offer you even better service 
than ever before at our new loca- 
tion. 


Come in and see us. 





Write for our 
1918 Bee Catalog 


now. 








BIG MONEY? 


YES. READ HOW 


If your banker said to you, “Mr. Brown, buy that piece of Jand next to you at 
$100.00 per acre, it will be worth $2,000.00 per acre this coming summer.” Would you 
buy it to-day or wait—well, until later on? We are sure you would not delay one moment. 


We offer you the same kind of buy — that is, make $20.00 on each $1.00 invested. 
Buy your sections and bee-supplies NOW for the sections cost less than $1.00 per hun- 
dred and next summer when they are filled with honey, they will be worth $20.00— 
think of it, those same sections that you bought for $1.00. The same holds good on 
other supplies, ORDER NOW and tell your neighbors to do the same or Mr. Railroad 
Embargo “will buy that piece of land next to you and you'll be left.” 


Old Comb 


Ship your old comb and cappings to 
us for rendering. We charge you 5c 
per pound for the wax rendered and 
pay you the highest market price. 








HONESTY 
QUALITY 








DADANT’S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


FOUR REASONS FOR OUR SUCCESS 


Lewis’ Beeware 


If you have used LEWIS’ BEE- 
WARE, you know the quality, if not 
this is just the time to invest your 
money where the results are lasting. 


*“‘Made Like Furniture’’ 





Wax and Honey 


We always buy Comb and Extracted 
Honey as well as Beeswax, so when you 
have the above to offer, write us and 
you will be well pleased. 








PRICE 
SERVICE 











RO OT’S 
SMOKERS and 
EXTRACTORS 














The Fred W. Muth Co. 


Pearl & Walnut Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“Quality Counts With Us.” 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE BEES AND ALL 
BUCKEYE BEE HIVES BEE SMOKERS 
Warmer in winter—cooler in summer. We have the kind and size you want. 
DOVETAILED HIVES SECTIONS 
Eight-frame or ten-frame. Fourteen sizes in stock. 
EXTRACTING OUTFITS COMB FOUNDATION 
To suit your needs. Weed process—the best yet. 
COMB HONEY OUTFITS EXTRACTORS 
For amateur or commercial producers. Two, four, six, and eight frame. 
BEGINNERS’ OUTFITS Beeswax Wanted. 
With or without bees. Send for Catalog. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 NORTH CEDAR STREET LANSING, MICHIGAN 

















BEE-SUPPLIES 
Read ...... Order Early 








Owing to the congestion of freight and embargoes we cau- 
tion all beekeepers to get their order in early, otherwise 
you will suffer a great loss when you actually need goods, 
and you perhaps will be unable to get them for the above 
reasons. We have a large stock on hand, and can fill or- 
ders promptly, provided the railroads will accept freight. 








Send for Our New Catalog 


C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati, O. 


2146 Central Avenue 
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HONEY MARKETS 


There is very little new to report as to the 
honey market. During the last month several 
earloads of extracted have been sold on the 
Pacific Coast at 17%e. Several carloads 
from the Rocky Mountain territory have 
been sold to Eastern buyers at prices rang- 
ing from 16%ec to 19e. New crop Florida 
honey, orange and palmetto, is coming onto 
the market at 16e¢ f. o. b. producers’ shipping 
point. The demand to supply domestic con- 
sumption is rather irregular and uncertain. 
The demand for export is good, which prob- 
ably means that as long as the war lasts this 
demand will continue even at the present 
high prices. Just here is a matter for 
thoughtful reflection. It is has been the 
foreign demand for American honey that has 
made high prices—not the domestic demand. 
The consumption of honey in America dur- 
ing 1917 was not so large as in 1916. Had 
it not been for the trans-Atlantic need of 
honey, extracted honey would not likely 
have gone above 11 or 12 cents. This is the 
assertion of one of the best informed honey 
buyers in the United States. The unfortu- 
nate circumstance is, that Americans are 
not learning to eat honey in these days of 
food shortage nor becoming acquainted with 
it as a staple food. It is more than ever 
a luxury—which would be all fine for the 
beekeeper (from a purely financial stand- 
point) if the war were to last forever. But 
it isn’t going to last so long as that. When 
it ends, a readjustment of honey prices will 
follow. 








General Quotations of Wholesalers. 

[These firms are asked to quote the wholesale 
prices they make to retailers. Accordingly, their 
prices must be figured at least one profit higher than 
the price paid the producer. The large dealers do 
not quote prices in print that they will pay futurely 
to producers. | 

CHICAGO.—Since the weather has moderated 
quite a showing of comb honey has come forward 
and the No. 1 to fancy sells at 25c to 27c per pound; 
extracted white, 18¢ to 20c; amber, 16c to 18¢ per 
Ib., according to kind and quality. Clean, average 
yellow beeswax, per Ib., 40c. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 
Chicago, Ills., March 16. 





ST. LOUIS.—This market is entirely bare of 
fancy comb honey. Small shipments of No. 2 local 
arriving, which sell from $4.00 to $4.25 per case. 
Very little extracted honey in jobbers’ hands. Ex- 
tracted, amber, 16c to 18c. Clean, average yellow 
beeswax, per Ib., 38c. 

R. Hartman Produce Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 15. 


PHILADELPHIA.—We are entirely cleaned up 
on all grades of honey, both comb and extracted. 
Clean, average yellow beeswax, per Ib., 42c. 

Chas. Munder. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 15. 

BUFFALO.—No strained or comb honey on this 
market. No quotations available. Several inquiries 
for honey, but nothing to offer. 

Gleason & Lansing 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 15. 

SYRACUSE.—Comb honey practically out of 
market and extracted pretty well exhausted. We 
have had a very little honey offered lately at practi- 
eally prohibitive prices. 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 16. E. B. Ross. 
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PORTLAND.—Market is practically bare of comp 
honey, with no offerings from the producer. fy. 
tracted honey in fairly good demand, but stocks are 
being cleaned up. Comb honey, extra fancy, per 
case, $5.00; fancy, $4.75; No. 1, $4.50. Extracted 
honey, white, 18c to 20c; light amber, in cans, 16¢ 
to 18c. No beeswax offered. Pacific Honey Co, 

Portland, Ore., March 11. 


MONTREAL.—-Stocks light. Comb honey, extra 
fancy, 25c; fancy, 24c; No. 1, 22c; No. 2, 19¢. 
Extracted honey, white, 21c; light amber, in cans, 
19c; in barrels, 18%c; amber, in cans, 18c; in bar. 
rels, 17 %e. Gunn, Langlois & Co., Ltd. 

Montreal, Can., March 15. 


TORONTO.—Stocks of honey are practically ex. 
hausted, and there is really no market at present. 
Toronto, Can., March 16. Eby-Blain, Ltd. 





HAMILTON.—tThere is no honey offering here 
now and none in stock except a few 10-lb. tins. 
Extracted honey, white, 23¢ in 10-lb. tins. 

F. W. Fearman Co., Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont., March 15. 


CUBA.—Extracted honey, light amber, in barrels, 
$1.80 per gallon. Clean, average yellow beeswax, 
per Ib., 37 cts. A. Marzol, 

Matanzas, March 10. 





LIVERPOOL.—tThe good demand for honey still 
continues and prices are higher. For fine extracted 
honey we quote 32 cents per Ib., wholesale price; 
for retail quantities the price runs up to 48 cents 
per lb. The following transactions have been made: 
Chilian, 650 barrels have been sold as follows: 
No. 1, per bbl., $35.75; No. 2., $34.50; No. 3, 
$33.25; ungraded, $28.50. Spanish, 89 cases sold 
at $34.75 to $35.50 per cwt. Jamaica, 50 barrels 
sold at $34.50 to $37.00. St. Lucia, in tins, $34.75 
to $35.75 per ewt. San Domingo, dark to palish, 
$33.00 to $34.50 per ewt. Californian, amber in 
tins, $35.50 to $36.50 per ewt. Beeswax.—Owing 
to the demand for Russian being non-existent the de- 
mand for this has gone off, and sales are difficult 
to make. We quote 49 to 59 cents per Ib. Chilian 
has been sold at $52.80 to $55.80 per cwt.; Jamaica, 
same price; East African is worth $47.50 to $49.88. 

Liverpool; England, Feb. 6. Taylor & Co. 


U. S&S. Government Market Reports. 

(The prices quoted in this report represent the 
prices at which the ‘‘ wholesale carlot receivers ”’ sell 
to the “‘jobbers.’’ Arrivals include receipts during 
preceding two weeks. Prices represent current quo- 
tations. ) 

St. Louis.—No arrivals. 
sales reported. 

New York.—1,120 barrels Cuba and 44 barrels 
South America arrived. Demand good, market 
stronger. Extracted honey; domestic yellow, supplies 
very light, 21¢-23c per pound; West Indian light, 
19-20c, dark 18-19c per pound. Beeswax, 121 boxes, 
92 bags, 70 crates from Cuba. and 38 bags South 
America arrived. Supplies light, demand good, 
market strong. Yellow, 40-42c; dark 38-40c per bb. 

Philadelphia.—No arrivals, no demand. Comb 
and extracted honey, and beeswax, no sales. 

Cincinnati.—No fresh arrivals. Extracted honey: 
demand good, movement brisk, market strong; do- 
mestic dark amber, 17c; light amber, 19c; orange 
and white sage, 23c per pound. Comb honey: sup- 
plies exhausted. Beeswax: demand good, market 
firm, average yellow, 43-45c per pound. 

Kansas City.—No fresh arrivals. Practically no 
demand or movement, market firm. Comb and ex: 
tracted honey and beeswax, no sales reported. 

Denver.—No fresh arrivals. Demand good, mar- 
ket strong, no jobbing sales. Sales direct to retail- 
ers. Coenb honey: Colorado, white, 24-section 
cases, extra fancy $6.00. Beeswax: receipts mod- 
erate, price to producers, 38c¢ per pound. 

Chicago.—Receipts and supplies very light. De 
mand good, market firm. Best northern stock, comb 
honey, mostly 26-27; extracted, mostly 18c per 
pound. 

Minneapolis.—No arrivals. I 
Demand good, market firm. Comb honey supplies 
practically exhausted. No sales reported. Extracted 
strained honey, few sales direct to retailers, 20c per 
pound. : 

(This honey report will be discontinued with this 


Supplies very light. No 


Supplies very light. 
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_ New England Beekeepers 


will find a complete line of supplies here. Order ‘early 
and avoid delays. Write for catalog, 


H. H. JEPSON 
= ms Friend Street Boston, Mass. 
AUNLAAINUUUUN TUL _ HUMMER CLEP 
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WU) Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. 

Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 

burns its own gas. Castsno shadows. Clean and 

odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 

2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 

catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


306 E. Sth St., Canton, O, 
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years. For particulars address 
Trimble & Thompson, Marion, Iowa. 


ATENT Practice in Patent Office and Courts 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
Chas. J. Williamson, McLachlan Building, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1933 oeeee oe: ve., Kansas Pitteburck, Pas 
1932 Empire 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 


Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow more crops with 
least expense? How can I cultivate 
more acres and have cleaner fields? 
IRON AGE £idine 
Cualtivatot 
will help rea dothis. Has pivot wheels and gangs 
with parallel motion. "Adjustable to any onidth 
of row. Every tooth canbe rained woweres or turned 
to right or left. Lever 
adjusts balance of frame 
to weight of driver. 
Light, strong and com- 
pact—the latest and best 
of riding cultivators. We 
make a complete line = 
potato xachinery,g 
tools, ete. Write us oo 
day for free booklet. 


BatemanM’f’gCa.,Box 20D, Grenloch,N.J. 

































ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing! 


5 Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to 
3 get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— 
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sit right down and write your order now. Every offer below is 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Complete ehh reli nnd cen ee he Otdle sa ath 

ete with nails and c . t No. GC ’ 

2 ply. roll $1.17; 1 ply. Sertich hate reat °$1. 07 
Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing guaranteed 

Rollscontain 108sq.ft., nails andcement included. Lot No. Scue son ye 20 
Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 years; 

a high grade covering, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement in- $1.20 

~— a. No. GC304, 3 ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1 ply, rol > 4 

000 Rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing; Red or Gray Slate 
cone Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat, PDeukie Sanded, Mineral $1 
or ys trtaenapeae Lot No.GC305, roll 108sq. ft. with nailsand cement 


ted overha: 
afk Se Paes ED 
26 ted 2 
eae cee ee initio SD 


24 <auge Extra Heavy painted 2% in. corrugated daniented $3 50 
sheets for roofing barns, granaries, etc. Lot No. GC308, 100 sq. ft. 
















if you need further information before ordering, send us a rough sketch 
of your building showing size of roof, t. .. of rafters, etc. Mention 
i the kind of roofing you wish and our low freight paid prices will follow. 


: ‘gone HARRIS BROTHERS CO., 35,,2%7%,2C: 7°... 


Ne eee se pneneneenneneeneenenneneeeesesleneuane asund eed 
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WANTED, 25 MORE TONS BEESWAX for MANUFACTURE INTO 


I 





We offer for beeswax 37c 
S | | PE RIOR. cash per pound F. O. B. 

Ogden, Utah, or 40c in 

trade. Send it along. 


F O U N D ATI O N Note: We also manufac- 


ture beeswax into foun- 
(WEED PROCESS) dation at moderate man- 
ufacturing charge. Write 
for prices. Your fore- 

™ sight now will fortif 
“BEST BY TEST” | a against sive 
PRICES ON REQUEST foundation prices and de- 
layed shipments for the 


season ot 1918. 

Old combs and Cappings 
rendered on shares. Our 
high pressure steam 


SUPERIOR HONEY CO. equipment secures every 


ounce of beeswax. 


OGDEN - - - + UTAH WRITE FOR TERMS. 
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NOTICE 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


AMT | 
UTHER LUGE ee ee Cee eCLeG LOGEC APeeT Ceo 


We are now located in our new plant equipped with the 
latest machinery for making supplies. Write for catalog, 
which will be ready for mailing in January. 


We Can Save You Money 


no’ matter how large or how small your order is. A trial will convince 
you. Quality first 

We also render your wax from old comb and cappings. Our charge 
is only 5 cts. per pound for the wax rendered. Our steam press extracts 
every particle of wax possible to get. 

Give us a chance to bid on your wants. Write for catalog today. 
All correspondence ee» answered. 


The M. C. Silsbee ie isi New York 
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would try just as hard to handle your order 
promptly, but you know what embargoes and freight 
conjestions mean, especially if you are one of the thou- 
sands whose goods were tied up in transit last year un- 
til the honey season was over. 


IF WE ALL MAKE ONE GOOD LONG STRONG 
PULL TOGETHER, we won’t feel like slackers, and 
after the war is over we won't feel like sneaking out of 
sight when war times are mentioned. 
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Our part is to make supplies as good as we can and 
as fast i we can—your part is to give your bees the 
best care you know how to give them, and to make them 
produce all the honey possible, 


To do this YOU MUST HAVE PLENTY OF HIVES, 
SUPERS, FRAMES, FOUNDATION, EXTRACTORS, 
SMOKERS, PLENTY OF EVERYTHING, used in your 
work, and YOU MUST HAVE THEM IN TIME TO 
USE THEM. 


THE GOVERNMENT IS SHIPPING HONEY TO 
E THE BOYS IN FRANCE—IT HELPS TO KEEP 
= THEM FIT. We’re trying to do our part. Let’s pull 
together and help the boys take another trench. Don’t 
wait another day about sending us your order. 
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Kretchmer Manufacturing Co. _ 
Beekeepers’ Supplies, Tanks, Grain Bins, Silos : = 
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Winter Problem Solved 


By Woodman’s Improved Protection Hive 


“The Hive With an Inner Overcoat” ' PER SES LIne OF pietia. BY 








PAT. ALLOWED AUG.9. '7 





THE INNER OVERCOAT DID IT. Without any special preparation we have win- 
tered bees in these hives without loss. It is a joy to see the condition they are in, 
when compared with other styles of hives and wintering methods. The INNER 
OVERCOAT is telescoped down over the brood nest, in between the outer and inner 
hive walls, when preparing them for winter. In the spring it is removed and 
stored away in the K. D. flat. Not more than two minutes are required to pack or 
unpack a hive by this method. The INNER OVERCOAT affords more protection 
than several inches of ordinary packing material. Send for a special circular show- 
ive 19 large illustrations. 

TIN HONEY PACKAGES. Sixty-Pound Cans, in cases or in bulk are being sold 
bv us at prices a considetahle below general market prices. Send us an estimate 
of your requirements and let us quote prices. 

Friction-Top Pails, any size furnished and in quantities as you may desire. Send 
us a list of your requirements and let us quote prices as we can save you money. 
The tin can factories are rushed with orders, the tin plate situation is serious and 
transportation slow, so it will be wise to place your orders early. 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Now is the Time to 
Prepare 








The largest stock of The A. L 
Root Company goods are here 
ready for shipment. It will be 
no use to urge beekeepers that 
wait till a new swarm clusters 
on a tree to order early, but if 
you are in need of goods next 
June we will ship promptly at 


that time as well as now. It is 
up to the railroads to make prompt de- 
livery. We will care for you the best 
we know how whenever you send in an 
order. Catalogs for 1918 are now ready, 
: and a copy will be mailed on request. 
Better send for one and make out your 
order today. 











F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1631 West Genesee St. 
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Produce More Honey 


PUNEUAUEL ELEVEN EA OAEE EAA TATE E TATA A AAA 





EVER BEFORE has beekeeping had 

such an opportunity to prove its use- 
fulness. Beekeeping is the only means 
of saving the tons of honey now wasted. 
Every beekeeper must help, but the com- 
mereial producers can do most. 


FOR WAR FOOD 


A Glorious <oaninae for Beekeeping 


HELL PCL LULL LoLLOc LoL 





W HAT DOES IT MEAN when bee- 

keepers are permitted to buy sugar 
during a sugar shortage in order that 
their bees may not starve? Why do the 
beekeeping supply factories run on fuel- 
less days? Honey is an important food. 


More Honey Is Needed 


HERE must be an increase in the pro- 

duction of all foods, but the shortage 
of sweets is especially acute. There must 
be more Honey. 


OW CAN IT BE PRODUCED? The 

Nectar supply of 1918 is still uncer- 
tain. However, a failure of the crop is 
more frequent than a failure of the nee- 
tar supply. The beekeeper must have 
his bees ready to get all the Nectar. 


OW IS THE CRITICAL TIME. 
good beekeeper does two things: 
He has colonies strong before the hon- 
ey-flow. 
He prevents division by swarming. 


HE GREATEST LOSS is through fai!- 

ure to have bees ready on time. Now 
is the time to begin plans and prepara- 
tions for the honey-flow. Delay may de- 
crease the crop one-half. 


The 


HAT BEES NEED. To reach maxi- 
mum strength early, bees need only 
three things: 
Plenty of stores. 
Plenty of room for breeding. 
Plenty of protection from cold and 
wind. 


Most beekeeping failures are due to 


neglect in preparation for the honey- 
flow. Each colony should have ten 
frames of brood when it begins. 
QTHER PREPARATIONS. Buy or 
lease unproductive colonies. There 
may be a thousand in your county. Or- 
der necessary supplies at once. Watch 


for brood diseases this summer. 


M ARKET the crop intelligently, after 
studying the bulletins on the Bureau 
of Markets. 


Keep More Bees 


Can the Department help you? There are 
Agriculture which are anxious to help beekeepers increase their honey 
There are in many of the States, Inspectors and Extension Beekeepers who 
The Department can tell you who they are. 


year. 
are at your service. 


several offices in the Department of 
crops this 


Keep Bees Better 


If your bees are unproductive, place them in the hands of a good beekeeper and 


let them do their share. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D.C. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE MEETING of the National Beekeepers’ 
Association at Burlington, Ia., on Feb. 19-21, 
which has now gone 


The Future into history, did 
of the good work in the se- 
National lection of new of- 
Association. ficers, men being 


chosen that we be- 
lieve will be live wires. The new president, 
David Running of Filion, Mich., is one of the 
best presiding officers of beekeepers’ meetings 
that we have in the country. He has a won- 
derful faculty in drawing out discussion and 
clearing up conflicting testimony. We doubt, 
too, if there is a better posted beekeeper 
anywhere. The secretary, Frank Markham 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., is also a honey producer, 
whose skill is attested by the fact that he 
holds a gold medal of the Michigan Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. The vice-president, Hamlin 
B. Miller of Marshalltown, Ia., is not only an 
enthusiastic beekeeper but a good man to 
build up an association. The Iowa State Bee- 
keepers’ Association, of which he is secre- 
tary, is one of the strongest and best in the 
whole country. Almost every lowa _ bee- 
keeper, and many outside of the State, know 
‘“Ham’’, whose midd!e name is ‘‘ Beeswax.’’ 
Taking it all in all, the combination of of- 
ficers is a peculiarly fortunate one. 

The National Beekeepers’ Association has 
gone thru a varied experience. At one time 
it had a membership of some two or three 
thousand with $4,000 or $5,000 in its treasury. 
We have attended some of these meetings 
when the attendance was 500 and more. At 
the time of its greatest prosperity there were 
a few who thought that there were too many 
supply dealers and bee journal editors on the 
board of directors for the Association ’s good, 
and for a few years there was more or less 
clashing at its meetings on account of this 
fact. The result was that the organization 
went to pieces. While it was intended as a 
sort of insurance organization to protect the 
beekeepers against persecution of certain 
persons who believed that the business of 
beekeeping was an encroachment upon their 
rights, it gradually merged over into a fra- 
ternal and social organization. Its member- 
ship continued to drop and the attendance 
at several of the meetings was little more 
than local, sometimes not over 50 being pres- 
ent. An effort was then made to re-organize 
it on a delegate basis, but this fell thru be- 


cause the plan was too elaborate or too some- 
thing. 

Finally, when Francis Jager of Minnesota 
and a man of vision, became president of the 
organization, he made it plain that the Na- 
tional ought to do something in a national 
way, and notwithstanding that he was other- 
wise occupied, and notwithstanding that he 
was sent on a special mission to Europe dur- 
ing the past year by the Government, the 
organization under his leadership attempted 
and did some things that have meant a great 
deal of good to the beekeepers of the coun- 
try at large. It was instrumental in securing 
financial help from the Government until now 
we have $50,000 a year, with 11 special field 
agents operating under Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
the Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D. 
C., and giving their whole time to develop 
beekeeping in the United States. 

The National was likewise instrumental in 
getting from the Bureau of Markets regular 
market quotations, secured by excellent men, 
free from any possible financial bias. That 
the Bureau of Markets is going to be of im- 
mense he!p to the beekeeping industry of the 
United States, has now been demonstrated 
bevond any question of doubt. 

If the National had never done anything 
more than these two things, even with its 
present limited membership, it would we!l 
have served its purpose. The retiring presi- 
dent, Francis Jager, shows that he was thoro- 
ly alert to the needs of the organization and 
the beekeepers of the country. To report all 
that he said at the last meeting at Burling- 
ton would fill too many pages of Gleanings. 
It is to be hoped that the new officers will 
carry out at least some of the policies that he 
recommended. He now returns to Europe soon 
to go into the American Red Cross Work. 

It will take careful deliberation to mold 
the policy of the Association. It will result 
in loss of ground if the Association tries to 
adopt the schemes of every man who comes 
to the meetings and talks loud. In all the 
beekeepers’ associations there is too great a 
tendency to put into office men with wild 
plans who talk well. Above all things a na- 
tional organization must keep its feet on the 
ground and must not listen to men of untried 
ability and visionary schemes. This is the 
rock on which the National nearly split, and 
the wise man profits by such mistakes. 

Then, what of the future? Hardly a day 
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passes now but the beekeepers of some coun- 
ty organize a local association, most of these 
organizations being formed at meetings held 
by the extension men of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology. This is excellent work, most of which 
will be of lasting value. The county clubs 
in California have shown what may be ac- 
complished, and their work has only begun. 
It appears that the smallest units are being 
organized, and the logical step would be for 
them to affiliate with the state associations. 
Too many of our state associations are dead 
—deader even than some erroneously believe 
the National to be. They need new life, and 
they will surely get it when the county or- 
ganizations begin to send representations to 
the annual state meetings. 

With rejuvenated state associations, the 
National must of course become strictly a 
representative body with delegates from the 
states. This was tried a few years ago, as 
has been said above, but the effort was prema- 
ture, for many state associations were not 
strong enough to send delegates, and there 
was also a division of opinion as to the policy 
of the National. It now having been shown 
that no National organization can safely en- 
ter the marketing field headfirst, the policy 
of the National is definitely that of educa- 
tion. Some day when there are more com- 
mercial beekeepers and when marketing is 
standardized, perhaps there can be a nation- 
wide organization for marketing; but this, of 
course, can not be made from the top down. 

Gleanings welcomes the organization of lo- 
eal or state marketing organizations, for they 
have proven their worth to beekeepers. Every 
friend of beekeeping must. do so. 

Gleanings believes that the revival of the 
National can progress only as rapidly as the 
state associations revive. Too many state 
associations have retained their officers too 
long, which almost invariably leads to a mori- 
bund condition. War calls for changes, and 
beekeeping is at war. General Pershing has 
sent some officers back from France because 
they lack ‘‘pep.’’ .Most of the associations 
have now elected their officers for the com- 
ing year. If the officers of your state asso- 
ciation are not much in evidence during the 
coming season in the effort to increase pro- 
duction and build up the state organization, 
put them out of office at the next state meet- 
ing. Do it politely and without generating 
hard feeling, but do it. Many state associa- 
tions meet only once a year, and in many 
eases the members hear nothing of the asso- 
ciation except just before the annual meet- 
ing. The officers should do more than this. 
They can arrange field meetings, can help 
their organizations by publicity, and can 
often send helpful circulars during the year. 
They can see that all the members who sell 
on wholesale markets receive the Government 
market reports. They can support, and, if 
need be, wake up the beekeeping work at the 
agricultural colleges. Look into these things 
during the year—do not wait for the annual 
meeting to decide whether your association 
needs new officers. Don’t forget, too, to lend 
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your state officers all possible aid and ep. 
operation. 

One of the duties of the state officers is to 
help President Running boost the National, 
That duty is not specified in the by-laws but 
it should be on the conscience of beekeepers, 
See that your officers boost the Government 
activities and, if they do not, find out why. 
If this is done all ’round, President Running 
= receive all the co-operation he can hope 

or. 

Let us see the National next year is made 
up of delegates of our state associations, 
Will you help? Will you be there? 


oe A as" 


DR. EDW. F. BIGELOW, editor of The 
Guide to Nature, in the February issue of 
that journal, pub- 





Again—How ished an _ exhaus- 
Do Bees Build tive article on 
Their Cells? ‘*How Honeybees 


Produce Honey- 
comb,’’ in which he seeks to demonstrate 
that ‘‘in making the comb, the honeybees 
never work in hexagons, but always in cir- 
eles.’’ His article is in contravention of the 
long and universally accepted theory that 
bees intentionally build their combs hex- 
agonal. The Literary Digest for March 16, 
in its department of ‘‘Science and Inven- 
tion,’’ quotes the bulk of Dr. Bigelow’s 
theory as printed in The Guide to Nature, 
thus giving it very wide circulation—if not 
approval. In a nutshell, Dr. Bigelow holds 
that the honeybee deserves not one particle 
of credit for making a beautiful hexagon; 
that all she does is to make a rude eylinder 
(cireular) of wax, and by going in and out 
of such cylinder (which adjoins six like 
cylinders) she pushes out the sides, and it is 
this pressure on the sides of the cylinder, 
taking up the inter-cylinder space, that 
makes the hexagon. In other words, circular 
cells built in close contact become hexagonal 
when compacted together by pressure from 
within the cells. The English authority, 
Cowan, has set forth this theory of cell- 
building, quoting Mullenhoff in support of 
his own view. Cheshire is another authority 
who inelines to this theory. Huber does 
not do so, and most of the latest authorities 
do not. 


9? 
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THE ARTICLE by Chalon Fowls on 
page 215 of this issue suggests that perhaps 
we ought to set a 


The Let-Alone- definite limitation 
Hive and Its on the scope of the 
Limitations. **let-alone hive’’ 


or ‘‘let-alone sys- 
tem.’’ In the article on page 143, March 
issue, where we describe Allen Latham’s 
‘‘let-alone hive,’ we were merely showing 
what had been done and what might be 
done under some circumstances. 
It’s not to be understood that once-a-year 
visitation to such hives would suffice in the 
great majority of cases. It would never do 
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where there are bee diseases, nor for most 
inexperienced beekeepers. There are some 
practical beekeepers, however, who make a 
suecess of running their bees at long range 
and visiting them only once or twice in a 
season—once to take off the honey and again 
to put them into shape for winter. 

Allen Latham of Norwichtown, Conn., has 
done it, but on account of the possibility of 
bee disease may not find it practical to con- 
tinue it. The average beginner would do well 
to look the hives over a number of times in 
a season, but not too often. In this connec- 
tion it may be well to say that many begin- 
ners ‘‘tinker’’ their bees to death. 

But no let-alone hive will work unless it 
has a large capacity, a location screened 
from prevailing winds, and unless in a loeali- 
ty where there is an unfailing fall flow. 
There is a large field for development in the 
Latham plan. Latham plan did we say? 
We mean, development of the large-hive 
idea, which is as old as the hills. There is 
no question but that a hive of large capacity 
requires less attention than one made up of 
small units requiring the addition of an ex- 
tra unit every now and them. In a small 
hive the bees are liable to starve for the 
want of stores either during the summer or 
winter, unless frequently inspected, while 
the hive of large capacity that is not ‘‘tin- 
kered’’ with too much may carry a colony 
thru from year to year with once-or-twice-a- 
year visitation, providing the locality is 
suitable and the right man is on the job. 





a= & 8s 


THE SUGAR SITUATION, while not as 
tense as it was, is far from being satisfac- 
tory. Large quan- 


The Sugar tities of sugar have 
Supply for been sent inland 
Beekeepers. from both coasts. 


More sugar is 
available, but not enough to supply many 
beekeepers who are urgently in need of it. 

Some states have already followed Ohio’s 
example by gathering up a supply of sugar 
exclusively for the use of beekeepers. This 
sugar has been put into the hands of local 
bee-supply manufacturers and is being sold 
at cost. 

As Gleanings was instrumental in buying 
about 10,000 pounds of sugar for Ohio bee- 
keepers and a supply of this is still on hand 
at Columbus, we can help in our own State, 
if Buckeye beekeepers will apply to Prof. 
Jas. 8. Hine, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, or to The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
O. Michigan beekeepers should write to 
B. F. Kindig, State Apiarist, East Lansing, 
Mich. He will issue a permit so that sugar 
can be obtained of M. H. Hunt & Son at 
Lansing or of A. J. Woodman & Co., at Flint, 
Mich. Massachusetts beekeepers should ap- 
ply to Dr. Burton N. Gates of Amherst, 
Mass. Illinois beekeepers should apply to 
Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Il. 

In a general way, we would advise bee- 
keepers who are unable to obtain sugar from 
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local grocers to apply to their nearest bee- 
supply dealer. Failing to get it of him, 
write to the U. 8. Food Administration, 
Sugar Division, at your state capital, stat- 
ing your exact needs, and how many colo- 
nies you have that will starve unless you can 
arrange to get sugar thru your grocer or 
supply dealer. 

In very many cases, the starvation situa- 
tion can be easily met by taking combs of 
stores from colonies that have died during 
the winter and giving to those that are 
alive. These combs will be perfectly good 
unless badly smeared with dysentery stains. 
Even then, in case of no sugar, we would 
give such combs. If the colony is strong 
it will clean up and prosper. 


a3 A 6 
IT FREQUENTLY happens that there is a 


shortage of bees in the North and at the 
same time a great 


Relieving the surplus in the 
Shortage South. This is es- 
of Bees. pecially true after 


a long, hard winter 
such as we have just experienced; but un- 
fortunately the winter has been severe on 
bees in the South and many of our Southern 
bee- and queen-raisers are going to be hard 
pressed to take care of-all the demands for 
bees. 

Another condition sometimes arises and 
that is this: A Northern beekeeper can use, 
owing to the unusually favorable conditions 
in his locality, two or three times the num- 
ber of bees that he has available. During 
the same season, at almost exactly the same 
time, there are other beekeepers in other 
localities where the season promises to be an 
absolute failure, who will have a large num- 
ber of bees on hand that will be nothing but 
an expense. If the two men could get to- 
gether, the one using the capital of the oth- 
er, it would help out wonderfully during a 
season when there is a world shortage of 
food. We have a case in point. The bee- 
keepers of the Northwest could probably use 
twice the number of bees that they now 
have. On the other hand, there are beekeep- 
ers in New Mexico and other southern sec- 
tions, where the alfalfa fields have been 
converted into grain fields, Who will have 
thousands and thousands of colonies that 
will not be honey gatherers this year. 

We suggest that the considerable number 
of Government apicultural extension work- 
ers scattered over the United States might 
be able to place in touch with each other 
the two classes of beekeepers, those who 
need bees and those who have them to spare. 
It would do no harm for one or the other of 
these two classes to correspond with Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, Bureau of Entomology, Washing- 
ton, D. C. He could put the enquirers in 
communication with the nearest. special 
field agent, who might, and probably would, 
know just where there was a shortage or a 
surplus of bees, and bring about the desired 
combination of bees and territory. 
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O winter bees 

successfully 

is one thing. 
To carry them 
thru the spring 
is quite another. 
This is only an- 
other way of say- 
ing that to 
‘“spring’’ bees 
is often more difficult than to winter them. 
The latter part of March and the month of 
April are often very treacherous, so far as 
weather conditions are concerned. We may 
have in the North anything from zero co'd 
to warm, balmy, summer weather. A sudden 
change from cold to warm, or, rather, a week 
of warm weather followed by severely cold 
weather, is very hard on the bees and brood. 
It sometimes happens that the mortality dur- 
ing the month of April is greater than at any 
other time in the year. During theSpring 
of 1881, for examp!e, in northern states, the 
April losses were anywhere from 30 to 60 
percent, while the actual winter losses during 
the previous winter months were not over 10 
or 15 percent. 

As a general rule, however, one feels that 
if he can bring his bees thru in fairly good 
condition up to the first of April, his problem 
of carrying the bees thru to May or the mid- 
dle of May is not a serious one. 

At this point it should be made very clear, 
especially to the beginner, that more harm 
than good is often done by tinkering with 
bees in the spring. This does not mean that 
bees should be left alone during this period, 
for some springs they certainly do need spe- 
cial care. 

April is usually the month for setting bees 
out in the spring. The rule is to wait till after 
the first natural pollen is abundant. More 





CLEANING ENTRANCES. 


In early spring after a long hard winter it is often 
necessary to rake the entrances clear of dead bees 
with a bent wire. Should the entrance entirely 
choke, it would kill the bees. 


harm is done from setting out too early than 
too late, unless dysentery has started. Wait 
till a warm, sunshiny day, then set all the 
bees out. After they are out close the en- 


IN BEE 


SPRING MANAGEMENT 


cA Few Important Things One Ought 
to Do and Some Things One Ought 
Not to Do in the Spring of all 


By E. R. Root 
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trances of the 
dead colonies and 
contract the en- 
trances of the 
weak ones, 

The entrances 
the live 
colonies should 
be cleared out by 
means of a hook- 
ed wire. This wire should be long enough to 
reach clear under the frames, and all dead 
bees should be raked out. Later on, when the 
weather warms up, enough so that bees ean 
fly, and so that the colony can be opened 
without any damage, all the frames can be 
taken out, when the hives can be cleaned. 
Usually this practice is unnecessary, for a 
good colony will carry out all the dead bees 
themselves. 

If any colony shows dysentery (dark 
brown or black spots around the entrance) 
there is not much if anything that the begin- 





CONTRACTING THE BROOD-NEST. 


When a colony is weak in the early spring, about 
all that can be done is to contract the room in the 
hive down to the space it can occupy by a chaff 
division-board as shown. Care should be taken to 
see that it has one or more combs of stores. 


ner can do except to contract the brood-nest 
to as many frames as the cluster can cecupy. 
Where two colonies stand side by side it is 
sometimes advisable to unite the two such 
clusters in one hive; but in that case one of 
the hives should be taken away entirely and 
the other put half way between where the oth- 
er two stood. There is not much use of uniting 
bees in the spring unless the co!cnies are side 
by side or in pairs. One can, however, bring 
weak colonies from outyards and unite each 
with a weak one at the hore yard, but it does 
not do much good to take two weak colonies 
from remote points of the same apiary and 
put them together. 

The beginner may ask, ‘‘ What is dysen- 
tery?’’ Properly speaking, this is a form of 
diarrhea. It is caused by insufficient protec- 
tion, too small a cluster, poor stores or a com- 
bination of all three. The bees in their ef- 
fort to keep warm have consumed too much 
stores and clogged their intestines, with the 
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result that purging follows. When it is so 
bad that during midwinter the bees spot the 
inside and outside of their hives with large, 
dark-brown spots, almost black, it means al- 
most sure death. If these signs of dysentery 
appear along the middle of this month or 
about the first of May,the colony may or may 
not recover itself but it will be all summer 
jn building up to be worth anything. 

If there is no fall flow, it is far better to 
feed the bees in the fall and give them 
enough food to carry them, not only thru the 
winter, but also thru the spring until the next 
honey flow. Feeding in the spring, especial- 
ly liquid syrup, should be avoided wherever 
possible, as it causes too much excitement in 
the apiary, and often results, as explained, in 
the loss of a good many thousands of bees. 

Feeding in the Cellar. 

Bees can be fed in the cellar this month. 
during a warm day when the bees can fly. 
as already described. A cake of this can be 
laid directly on top of the cluster. In order 
to do this it is sometimes necessary to use an 
upper story or rim of wood about 1 inch or 
1% inch deep. The candy is laid on top of 
the frames, the rim is set down over the hive 
and over the whole a cover. If the bees in 
the cellar run short of stores, the hard candy 
is preferable to anything else we know of, 
except actual natural stores themselves. In 
the case of an emergency a frame of honey 
ean be laid on top in the same manner that 
eandy is placed. 

The hives should not be opened up except 
during a warm day when the bees can fly. 
Then it is important to ascertain whether 
there are sufficient stores to carry the bees 
thru. If the cluster is a small one, occupying 
only two or three frames, it should be crowd- 
ed over to one side of the hive, and a chaff 








FEEPING CANDY IN THE SPRING. 


In early spring there is danger of some colonies 
starving. . Where there are no combs of stores, cakes 
of hard candy im paper pie plates are much to be 
preferred to feeding liquid syrup. 


division board should confine it to as few 
frames as possible. Care should be taken 
that the bees have at least one or two combs 
of stores, and these should be placed close to 
and just outside of the brood, if there is any. 
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The colony should then be tucked up warm 
and left until along about the first of May, 
at which timed the division board may be 
shoved over and other frames added—as 
many as the bees can occupy- 

Feeding liquid syrup during April in the 
North is always attended with more or less 
danger. Beginners should remember that 
syrup feeding at any time starts the bees to 
flying out at the entrance. If the weather 
is cold or chilly, many thousands of bees are 
lost. When colonies are short of stores they 





should be given frames of honey, or frames 
of sealed stores left from the previous fall 
or winter. For this purpose it is the practice 
of our best beekeepers to lay aside several 
hundred nice combs of honey. During this 
spring there will be not a few dead colonies 











FEEDING FROM AN ORDINARY FRICTION-TOP PAIL. 


This is one of the good and cheap means of feeding 
syrup. The top of an ordinary friction-top pail is 
punched with about a dozen holes, the pail filled 
with syrup, the top pressed in place, and the whole 
inverted in an upper story. The bees will take the 
syrup out very readily. In cool weather the pail 
of syrup should have packing around it to prevent 
the escape of heat from the cluster. 


and one can take one or more combs of 
stores from these colonies and give to those 
that are alive and running short. 

When one has no combs or stores of any 
kind, and no dead colonies to draw from, he 
then should feed sugar made over into hard 
candy, as explained on page 140 of March 
issue. This should be poured while hot into 
paper pie plates and when cold they should 
be inserted over the cluster of bees, but be- 
fore this is done, the size of the brood nest 
should be contracted with the division board 
as already explained. To put on this candy 
it will be necessary to put on an empty half 
story or a full story when the candy should 
be covered with leaves or packing material 
of some sort. 

In the more southern states or perhaps dur- 
ing the latter part of this month in the 
North, liquid food can be given safely; and 
one of the handiest and cheapest ways is to 
use in an empty super or upper story a five- 
or ten-pound friction top, tin pail, such as 
is used for retailing honey. The cover 
should be punched with a dozen or more holes 
made with a 3d nail which is about one-tenth 
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inch in diameter... Then when the can is 
filled with hot syrup and the cover or friction 
top is pushed into place, it may be inverted 
and set down over the frames. This should 
be given at night preferably and under pack- 
ing of some sort. If the syrup is given hot, 
the bees by the next morning will have taken 
it all out and quieted down, so in ease it 
should turn cold that day, they will not fly 
out. 

All entrances of colonies that are dead 
should be closed tight; otherwise on the first 
warm day the bees of the live colonies will 
rob them out causing more or less of an up- 
roar, during which the weak colonies, which 
might otherwise have remained unmolested, 
may be robbed out and entirely destroyed. 
But the greatest danger is that if there is 
any foul brood in the yard, such indiserimi- 
aate robbing will cause the spread of the dis- 
ease thruout the entire apiary. 

Feeding Pollen Substitutes. 

There is another kind of feeding that may 
have to be resorted to some springs, and 
that is the giving of rye meal in trays or in- 
verted hive covers in protected locations 
somewhere in the apiary. 

Perhaps once in four or five years or once 
in ten years, there may be a shortage of pol- 
len in the hives. The result is that the bees 
in early spring, before natural pollen is avail- 
able, will visit all the stables and chicken 
coops in the immediate neighborhood, to get 
ground feed. This sometimes causes consider- 
able trouble between the beekeeper and his 
neighbor. When this condition arises the rye 
meal should be put on in the beekeeper’s own 
yard. In order to start the bees it may be 


necessary to put a little syrup on the meal. 


FEEDING 
During 
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After the bees once discover where it is, 
they will take it quite freely and abandon the 
stables and chicken coops. 

Spring Dwindling. 

Beginners often hear a great deal about 
spring dwindling and wonder what it is. It 
is not a disease but a constant dying of bees 
until there are only a few dozen left. They 
may or may not show dysentery. It is usy- 
ally confined to colonies that were weak or 
had insufficient protection during the winter, 
As the name indicates, the bees gradually 
disappear. When the cluster becomes small, 
the bees become active and begin to eat 
stores. This causes them to fly out more or 
less to evacuate their intestines, and, while 
out, they become chilled and die. 


Cause and Effect of Spring Dwindling and 
Treatment Discussed by G. C. Greiner. 

It is generally supposed that spring-dwin- 
dling is caused by unusual mortality among 
bees after the opening of spring. This is 
true in a measure; but it is not the main 
cause. Bees are always dying, especially at 
this time of the year. All the wintered stock 
consists by this time of old bees, and this 
fact alone would give them only a short lease 
of life at best. 

But during the warm days of February 
and favorable weather in March and April, 
they are building up their colonies, exerting 
all their strength and energy in bringing up 
their rising generations to the necessary 
populousness for the coming honey-flows. A 
little later, when nature provides its greatest 
abundance of pollen, generally about the mid- 
dle of May, they are seen by the dozens com- 
ing home panting and loaded down so heavily 





RYE MEAL. 


ome springs when bees run out of natural pollen in the combs and before the new pollen 


comes in, it is necessary sometimes to feed a substitute in the form of rye meal outside in a protected in- 


closure. 
for cattle. 


‘lhis is important when beer bother neighbors by invading their chickén-coops and feed-troughs 
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that they can hardly reach their alighting 
boards. All this is a heavy strain on the vi- 
tality of the little workers, and the supposi- 
tion can safely be accepted that not many of 
them survive beyond the beginning or middle 
of June. 

This is the every-day, normal routine of 
bee life and does not cause spring dwindling. 
A weak colony that occupies three or four 
spaces and has a little patch of normal brood 
in the center of its cluster can hardly be 
ealled ‘‘the result of spring dwindling.’’ 
Other factors are responsible for their weak- 
ness. More likely they went into winter 
weak and came out weak in the spring. 

When I gave my bees their first spring ex- 
amination about the first week in April (a 
slight glance from the top to make sure they 
had plenty to live on), I considered them in 
promising condition for a normal honey crop. 
I could see no indications that anything un- 
usual could or would happen. About a month 
later, when I unpacked them, they were so 
heavy that I had to call on my daughter, 
my usual helper in such emergencies, to help 
me take them out of the sheds and set them 
on the ground. It reminded me very forcibly 
of Mr. Doolittle’s assertion that plenty of 
stores were the means of building colonies up 
in the spring, and I anticipated that with 
all that honey my bees must be getting in 
fine condition for my spring manipulations. 

About that time I was expecting and hop- 
ing that my queens, the first installment of 
which I had ordered mailed May 10, would 


arrive in time to begin dividing at the first. 


blossoming of the apple trees. They did ar- 
rive May 12. I prepared them for making 
my divisions, and as soon as an open spell 
of weather permitted, I began work with the 
bees. Opening the first hive. one I had mark- 
ed ‘‘extra prime’’ in April, I found its colo- 
ny (imagine my surprise) sadly depopulated, 
at least in comparison to what I had expect- 
ed. Thinking that some mishap had befallen 
this one, I opened the next, also marked ‘‘ ex- 
tra prime’’ and found it in the same condi- 
tion—and the rest of the yard not much dif- 
ferent. Everything that had been marked 
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1, is sealed honey; 2, empty cells; 3, sealed brood; 
4, cells from which brood has hatched. 


prime was hardly medium; all the mediums 
were weak; and all the weak mere remnants 
and small ones at that. This was a puzzle; I 
had never experienced anything like it be- 
fore. To ascertain, if possible, the cause of 
this strange phenomenon, I examined quite 
anumber of broodecombs. The accompanying 
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drawing shows what I found—a genuine case 
of spring-dwindling, caused by complete fail- 
ure of young bees hatching to take the places 
of the dead and dying generation. All the 
combs were practically broodless. 

Mr. Doolittle’s theory of ‘‘plenty of 
stores’’ is all right, if the conditions of the 
season are favorable. If the bees can fly, 
gather water and pollen, perhaps bring in a 
little new honey and otherwise make them- 
selves useful to advance home affairs in 
general, then with plenty of honey in the 
hive, the queen is induced to fulfill her ma- 
ternal duties of stocking up her hive with 
brood. But with such a season as we had 
that spring (1916), when from the middle 
of April until late in June, cold rainy wea- 
ther prevailed during which time bees for 
weeks could not leave their hives, all the old 


~ honey they might have had would not have 


induced the queen to lay. My customary 
practice of reducing all my colonies to as few 
combs as they can well cover and filling the 
vacancies with division boards, gave me an 
immense lot of capped honey, all more or less 
granulated. From almost every hive I took 
from two to four combs, and when I had 
them all gathered up one-half of my honey- 
house floor was literally covered with such 
eombs set on end. If I had left them in the 
hives, they would not have been touched by 
the bees for brood-rearing, and all the space 
they occupied would have been lost to the 
queen’s use, and would only have been a 
strong incentive to swarming. 

But I uncapped them—two, three and four 
at a time—and hung them under a little out- 
door shed for the bees to work on them. As 
fast as the bees cleaned these combs out I 
inserted them in the center of the brood-nest 
of such colonies as could use them to advan- 
tage. This manipulation I kept up during 
the two months when no honey was coming in 
from natural sources, and by the time the 
sweet-clover flow began, about the middle of 
July, all that old honey was transformed into 
bees and brood. 

It makes all the difference imaginable, 
whether a colony is clogged up with old hon- 
ey in the hive or whether that same honey is 
brought in from outdoors. During a honey- 
dearth bees are as eager to carry it home as 
they are to gather nectar from natural 
sources, and the effect in regard to encourage- 
ment of egg production is nearly the same. 

When the sweet clover flow came the bees 
were then in exactly the same condition as 
they are under normal conditions at the be- 
ginning of the white clover flow. They had 
entirely outgrown the effects of the previous 
spring dwindling; their hives were full of 
voung, energetic workers, and their combs 
were covered from side to side with brood 
of all stages, leaving little chance to store in- 
coming honey in the brood chamber. Altho 
the honey-flow from sweet clover is never so 
profuse as the earlier white clover flow, the 
colonies were, as a consequence of close man- 
agement, in the very best condition for su- 
per-work. G. C. Greiner. 
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HE average 

beekeeper 

can increase 
his production of 
honey by giving 
more attention to 
the combs in his 
hives. To give the 
beés only starters 
in the frames is 
but little better than the old box-hive meth- 
ods. Combs built from starters will contain 
an excess of drone comb, and an over-abun- 
danee of drone brood in the hive in the 
spring, when workers should be hatching, is 
a decided disadvantage. It costs the bees 
more in time and feed to rear drones than it 
does to rear workers, and, if many of them 
are reared, when the honey flow comes there 
is likely to be a lack of workers. 

To use full sheets of foundation without 
supporting wires is a waste of time and ma- 
terial, as the foundation will usually sag 
with the weight and heat of the bees, so 
that but few cells will be suitable for worker 
brood. With the use of wire, properly put 
in, the foundation will be supported so that 
nearly every cell in a comb of the standard 
Langstroth frame will be perfect for the 
worker brood. 

I have tried a variety of methods of wir- 
ing, and for a number of years have used one 
that has given satisfactory results, and I 
believe it will be a help to others. I use 
the standard Langstroth frame of the all- 
wood pattern, with the %-in. top-bar, and 
do not have any sagging of top-bars, because 
a portion of the weight is supported on the 
end-bars of the frames by my method of 
wiring. The plain, old-style Langstroth 
frames are more easily manipulated in all 
parts of the work, especially in extracting. 
But this method of wiring can be used with 
any pattern of frame that has four holes 
pierced in the end bar. 

The first step in wiring is to drive in a 
\%4-in. tack half its length in each end-bar, 
near the top hole. The frame is placed in a 





THE SOUTHWORTH METHOD OF WIRING. 


Two strands of wires are used. The first starts 
at tha lower right hand corner, and follows the ar- 
rows. The second strand starts at the hole above 
the first start, and follows the arrows. 


holder that keeps it rigid and square, with 
the top-bar up. The spool of wire is placed 
at a convenient distance to the right of the 
_ frame holder. (A brake, or drag, should be 
mljusted to the spool to prevent the wire 
from unwinding too freely.) Pass the wire 
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THE ELIMINATION OF DRONES hina, tower it 


How They May be Excluded by Wir- 
ing ; by the Location of the Entrance: 
and by Using a Bottom Starter 


By W. P. Southworth and E. R. Root 


as the frame 
stands before 
you; from there 
diagonally across 
the frame to the 
left-hand, upper 
hole; down to the 
left-hand, second 
hole; across to the right-hand, second hole: 
up thru the right-hand upper hole; acrossthru 
left hand upper hole; wind around the tack: 
and secure by driving the tack home; first 
tightening the wire so that it is not slack. 
Measure off a length of wire that will reach 
from the right-hand, lower hole, across the 
frame and diagonally back to the hight-hand 
upper hole. (It is best to cut the wire off a 
few inches too long until you are accustomed 
to .estimating the correct length required.) 
Thread the end thru the second right-hand 
hole from the bottom; pass across thru the 
second left-hand hole, down to the lower 
left-hand hole, and diagonally thru the upper 
right-hand hole; tighten all of the wires so 
that none of them are slack; wind the end 
around the tack, and secure as before; cut 
off the short piece of wire that is left over. 

When finished, you have three wires run- 
ning parallel with the top-bar, and two run- 
ning diagonally, thus forming an X in the 
frame. This arrangement of wires gives the 
support to the new comb where it is most 
needed—that is, at the top and at the ends 
where the greatest weight of honey is stored 
the first season, as a rule. 

To get the best results, all foundation 
should be drawn out in the brood-nest be- 
tween even combs. If this is not possible, 
good results can be obtained between drawn 
combs in the surplus chambers. It is well 
to avoid hiving heavy swarms on foundation 
in warm weather, as the foundation is liable 
to sag from the bees’ weight and heat, even 
with the method of wiring here describ- 
ed. Good combs are the best property 
a beekeeper has, and are worth all the care 
he can give to make them perfect. 

Sioux City, Ia. W. P. Southworth. 


[When we were in Sioux City last summer, 
Mr. Southworth’s associate, Mr. Brown, 
showed us this method of wiring, which they 
were using in their apiary. They liked it 
very much and found that it dispensed with 
the stretching of the foundation. The plan 
is very similar to the Keeney method of 
wiring that was exploited in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture in 1890, 1891 and 1892. At first, 
we were very enthusiastic about it, believ- 
ing it would solve our trouble of stretching 
of the foundation. It was all right when 
used in connection with ‘‘heavy’’ brood and 
‘¢medium’’ brood foundation, both of which 
weights have nearly disappeared from the 
market, on account of the expense; but when 
the ordinary ‘‘light’’ brood, which is now 
being used almost universally, was employed, 
we found there was a tendency of the foun- 
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dation between the diagonal intersections to 
bulge, making the combs wavy or uneven. 
Shortly afterward the electrical method of 
heating wires to embed the foundation came 
into use. This fact, together with the al- 
most universal use of light brood foundation, 
which bulged between the wires, led us to 
abandon the method. 

While the Keeney plan is slightly different 
from the one here described, the essential 








THE KEENEY METHOD OF WIRING. 


This method was illustrated in Gleanings for 1890, 
1891, and 1892. It was abandoned because it 
caused bulging of the foundation in between the wire 
intersections. 


points are the same. There have been other 
plans of intersecting wires, but they have 
not proved to be very popular with the gen- 
eral beekeeping public. It is possible that 
the general scheme was abandoned prema- 
turely, for, with the present methods of wir- 
ing, there is a slight stretch or sag, either 
in the foundation while drawing out or after 
the completed combs have been filled with 
honey. The sagging or stretching occurs at 
the top of the comb, and most generally 
after combs are filled with honey the first 
time. 

There is no particular objection to this 
sagging except that it has a tendency to 
encourage the raising of useless drones, and 
in this day and age, when energy must be 
conserved, it would be important for us to 
consider any plan carefully and impartially 
that will eliminate the building of drone 
comb. 
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For discussion of the Keeney plan of wir- 
ing in the back volumes of Gleanings, see 
page 371 of 1890; 563 of 1891 and 233 of 1892. 
The last-mentioned page tells of the failures 
of the Keeney plan of wiring and refers par- 
ticularly to the bulging trouble already ex- 
plained. 

There is another method of preventing 
foundation from sagging, and less objection 
able than the diagonal intersecting-wire plan. 
This is the horizontal plan generally in use, 
but with one or two more horizontal wires 
near the top-bar. The first two wires should 
be about 1 inch apart; the next wire 1% 
inch further away; the next one, 2 inches; 
and so on, making the distance increasingly 
further apart toward the bottom. This will 
eliminate the sagging but requires more wire 
and extra work. 
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Another plan is to use vertical and diagon- 
al wiring, as was used by A. I. Root in the 
early 80’s. The attached cut shows a reversi- 
ble frame that he used in 1885-’6, but the 
objections to this plan were the large amount 
of work involved in stringing the wires, and 
the difficulty of stringing wires thru thick 
top-bars so generally in use. 

There is another cause for the building of 
drone comb and that is the position of the 
entrance.—Editor.] 


The Elimination of Drone Comb by the Lo- 
cation of the Entrance. 

In our March issue we mentioned having 

visited Allen Latham at Norwichtown, Conn. 
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FRAME OF KROOD SHOWING DRONE BROOD AT THE CORNERS. 


Arthur ©. Miller says that the drone brood found so often in the corners of Langstroth frames is caused 
by the position of the entrance in the end of the Langstroth hive. 
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At that time we also visited Arthur C. Mil- 
ler of Providence, R. I. Among other inter- 
esting points of discussion that came up was 
the question of the elimination of drone 
comb. We mentioned that, notwithstanding 
that we were using at our apiaries full sheets 
of foundation, there was considerable drone 
comb in the corners of the brood-frames. 
Why this was there we were unable to ex- 
plain. Mr. Miller immediately said that he 
thought he could offer a solution. 

**You know,’’ he said, ‘‘I have always 
been an advocate of side entrances rather 
than at the end of the hives. There are 
more reasons than one in favor of this posi- 
tion. There is better ventilation, because 
the remotest parts of the hive are nearer the 
outdoors. But most important of all, the side 
entrance eliminates the building of drone 
comb when full sheets of foundation are used. 
When the entrance is placed at the ends of 
the frames, ‘as in the standard Langstroth 
hive, the bees cut away the comb in the fall 
at the corners of the combs next to the en- 
trance. The next spring they fill in this 
space with new combs, and, of course, it is 
drone comb. 

‘*By the law of chance, these same frames 
will be put into the hive again in a reversed 
position. The result is, that both ends of 
the frames near the bottom corners may 
have drone comb. By my plan of side en- 
trance, I put a frame of drawn comb next 
to the entrance and then I can rest assured 
that all the other combs will remain worker, 
because they are back from the entrance and 
sereened by the comb in front. In the breed- 
ing season the next spring I remove the drone 
comb and put in the worker. When my 
frames are properly wired I have all worker 
combs. 

**Do not take my word for it, but try it 
out yourself. In the fall, just notice how the 
bees cut away the corners of the combs next 
to the entrance; then next spring see how 
they build it out again with drone comb.’’ 

During several seasons we have noticed 
more or less drone comb in all of our frames 
at the corners, as shown by the accompany- 
ing picture and during the height of the 
honey flow we will be raising nearly 2 per 
eent of drone brood. This is not only an un- 
necessary waste of time and energy on the 
part of the bees, but the rearing of drones 
euts down the actual honey crop. They are a 
nuisance when an upper story is put above 
perforated zine, because the drones in their 
effort to get out of the hive, will clog the 
zine or the excluder and interfere with the 
ventilation of the super. 

What Mr. Miller said interested us very 
much at the time. On arriving home we laid 
the matter before Mr. Pritchard, our queen 
breeder, who is a very close observer of 
things that oecur inside of a beehive, and 
this is what he writes: 


I entirely agree with Mr. Miller in having the en- 
trance at the side of the frames, with a drone 
frame next the entrance; but I have not observed 
that the drone cells are built near the entrance more 
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than at other places. Drone cells are built at the 
lower corners of the frames because it is the lag 
part of the frame drawn, and queens usually do not 
lay drone eggs until the brood-nest gets crowded, 
However, I intend making careful observations to 
determine whether or not Mr. Miller’s idea igs ¢or. 
rect. - M. E. Pritchard. 


We also submitted the matter to Chalon 
Fowls, our neighbor over at Oberlin. Mr. 
Fowls is a beekeeper of long experience and 
likewise a close observer. Mr. Fowls writes: 


Isn’t that A. C. Miller the most provoking chap, 
always thinking up something to upset one’s plans? 
Here I was thinking that as we had 500 or 600 
combs drawn out from foundation in upper stories 
this season, I could use them next year in the 
brood chambers in making new brood nests in our 
method of swarm control. Then we could put on 
new frames of foundation, to be drawn out as be- 
fore. 

These new combs are all worker and straight as 
a board, their only fault being that open space along 
the’ bottom-bar. I had also thought of a plan for 
next year, to get worker comb built solid down w 
the bottom-bar, simply by putting in a bottom-start:r 
of heavy brood-foundation, perhaps having a groove 
eut in the center of the bottom-bar to receive the 
foundation. And now that troublesome Miller comes 
along and says that the bees will cut out the cor- 
ners from drawn comb if near the entrance—and I’m 
awfully afraid he’s right. And, if he is, then the 
problem is not solved by bottom starters, and it 
would not be easy to make side entrances to chaff 
hives, especially to those with tight bottoms. 

I had frequently noticed new combs rounded at 
the corners, and when patching them had noticed 
that one end would often be rounded more than the 
other; but I gave the matter little attention, being 
simple enough to think the bees had only cut out 
the foundation at corner, never once thinking of 
their cutting out the finished comb like that. Well, 
if this new wrinkle, to have the entrance on the side, 
comes to he a fad, what is to be done with the other 
Miller (Dr. C. C.), who often raises his hives on 
four blocks or bricks? Shouldn’t think he'd have 
any combs left at all, or only a fringe of drone 
comb all around. 

You know how natural combs are often built, 
when nothing but narrow starters are used—worker 
first, then drone comb for storing honey teyond 
the circle used by the queen. Well, I have just been 
out and examined a set of 10 combs that we bought 
this summer and which it is probable had never 
been removed from the hive at all. They were natural 
combs, or, at least, had no more than starters to be- 
gin with. There was some worker comb in the 
center, with perhaps a third drone comb at the ends, 
while some were all worker comb; but every one of 
the 10 contbs was built with a space at the lower 
front corner. Of course, this is no evidence that 
combs would be cut out near the entrance, after hav- 
ing been built, but it does set us to wondering. 

Oberlin, O. Chalon Fowls. 


The matter is before you, brother bee- 
keepers. The elimination of drones and drone 
brood, if it ean be accomplished in the man- 
ner that Mr. Miller states, would mean thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars to the bee- 
keepers of the country. It is our intention 
to try out the experiment, and we suggest 
that those interested, especially extracted- 
honey producers who are annoyed by the 
drone nuisance, try it out and report next 
season what they have learned. 

E. R. Root. 
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AT VERY LITTLE COST 


A Wisconsin Beekeeper Tells How He Provided an 
Extracting Equipment 








In this era of extraordinary conditions 
forced upon us for universal safety, it be- 
hooves every one to produce and save to the 
utmost of his ability. In this endeavor the 
beekeeper is on the firing line and taking a 
leading part to help down the hydra-headed 
monster that would dominate the world. 

With prices of honey high and soaring 
and the market getting bare, it is safe to pre- 
dict that honey values the coming season 
will reach an altitude above anything ever 
known in history. Especially may this be 
expected for extracted honey. With this 
prospect of advanced prices in this division, 
many changes from comb to extracted will be 
made this season. For the benefit of the 
small and medium producer contemplating 
such a move, but hesitating on account of 
the expense the change would entail, I offer 
the following plan of a cheap and effective 
home-made equipment, that I devised and 
used the past season to my complete satis- 
faction. 

Briefly stated, my equipment consists main- 








which is an 
ordinary sugar barrel waxed on the inside up to 


Colien’s home-made uncapping-can, 


the screen. The cappings fall on the screen and 
the honey drains thru into the lower part where it 
is drawn off into square cans. 





ly of three sugar barrels and an extractor. 
I selected good sound barrels and paraffined 
the lower half of each thoroly, having pre- 
































COLIEN’S HONEY STRAINER. 


viously bored a %-inch hole just above the 
bottom of each one and fitted with suitable 
plugs to hold or draw off the contents. Two 
of these barrels I fitted with wire screen 
tacked inside just below the center of each 
to hold and catch the cappings. One of these 
I arranged for an uncapping tank by nailing 
a 2-inch strip of lumber across the top at 
about one-third the distance from one side. 
This strip was provided with a sharp pointed 
nail to project upward about an inch to re- 
ceive and hold the frame while uncapping. 
The third barrel I arranged with wire screen 
sunk in at the top and tacked all around to 
serve as a strainer and receiving tank. This 
barrel I set up on a platform just high 
enough to allow the placing of a 60-pound 
honey-can underneath for filling. To fill, 1 
put the opening right under the hole in the 
barrel and loosen and draw the plug gently 
upwards along the barrel and the honey 
flows nicely into the can without a drop of 
waste. The honey being thick, there is no 
spurt from the hole but an even flow straight 
down into the can. The work is of such a 
simple nature that any one can do it, and, 
aside from an extractor, such an equipment 
costs less than a dollar for material. 
Manama, Wis. E. E. Colien. 
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BIG BEEKEEPER’S BIG IDEA 


Promises Big Profits by Forcing the Bees to Move 
Stores to the Brood 








If I could step into your yard and in five 
minutes explain and demonstrate how to put 
$10, $100 or $1,000 into your pocketbook 
every year, you might be interested. Aside 
from the actual visit. to your yard, I ean 
do that very thing. Here it is: $10, $100 or 
$1,000 free, to those who are prepared with 
an open mind. No joke, no hoax, for I know 
exactly the value of the plan, the economy cf 
labor, the results in booming colonies to 
gather honey—booming colonies to gather 
honey, the most important, oft-neglected, 
factor in all beekeeping. 

In spring, or all winter, every good colony 
must be in a two-story hive, with brood-nest 
above, super below. When breeding has 
made a good start in several frames, take all 
combs containing honey and no brood from 
the brood-nest and put them below in the 
lower story; contract the entrance, and fill 
in the vacant space in the upper story with 
the very best empty all-worker combs which 
you own. That’s all, except that in unusually 
bad weather, you can set off the upper story. 
scratch the cappings on a comb of sealed 
honey, and replace, without disturbing the 
actual brood-nest. Seldom necessary. 

By this plan you so place the honey that 
the instinct of the bees demands its removal 
to empty cells near the brood, and, at all 
times when the temperature allows, that's 
what the bees are doing. This increased 
‘*handling’’ of stores means greater activity, 
more brood-rearing and strong colonies early 
as a result of this activity. 

Another point: you have provided the 
queen and bees with a great amount of comb- 
room, all in one story, where the increase of 
brood will not be hampered with any con- 
siderable amount of sealed stores near the 
brood. And not so soon will it be necessary 
for tue bees to rear brood in another story, 
always wasteful in early spring, as there is 
so much space to heat, containing no comb-— 
only bottom-bars, bee-spaces and heavy top- 
bars. 

The principle, however applied, is simply 
this: for big colonies, early, put the combs of 
honey at a distance from the brood, prefer- 
ably near the entrance, and the bees are 
kept constantly active, moving the honey 
nearer to the brood. 

Less labor, big colonies, added income for 
you. E. F. Atwater. 

Meridian, Ida., Nov. 1, 1917. 


[ We asked R. F. Holtermann of Brantford, 
Ont., who chanced to be at our office when 
Mr. Atwater’s exceedingly interesting and 
enthusiastic article came to hand, to com- 
ment on the plan. This he consented to do, 
writing as below. Our readers may be in- 


terested to know that Mr. Atwater is a spe- 
cial field agent of the U. S. Dep’t of Agri- 
eulture, selected by Dr. E. F. Phillips for 
apicultural work in California, Arizona and 
New Mexico.—Editor.] 


The article by Mr. Atwater brings forward 
an excellent idea, viz: That to get the bees 
to move uncapped honey in the hive will 
stimulate brood-rearing. To be able to bruise 
honey in combs in the lower story is also 
a method which would have a decided advan- 
tage over breaking the cappings on honey 
actually in the brood-chamber occupied by 
the bees. I am afraid that many beekeepers 
are not prepared to accept the statement that 
the colony should be in possession of two 
brood-chambers at all times. This might be 
true—is true, if an eight-frame hive is used 
—but I would not be prepared to accept the 
statement when using a 10- or 12-frame hive, 
I would not accept it. Then in many locali- 
ties, including my own, at the time when 
colonies require stimulating I rarely have 
enough honey in the brood-chamber to make 
it worth while having a brood-chamber under 
the one occupied by the bees—that is the 
time when bees have the least honey. 

R. F. Holtermann. 


o——=s A os 
HER LAST YEAR’S CROP 


A Michigan Woman Succeeded with Queenless 
Colonies in a Poor Year 





Last May I explained thru the pages of 
Gleanings how I obtain good crops of hon- 
ey by making each colony queenless as soon 
as the bees are well started in the second 
super, nine days later destroying queen cells, 
giving a comb of young larve, and at the 
end of nine more days destroying all queen 
cells but one. Doubtless some beekeepers are 
wondering how much of a crop my queenless 
bees succeeded in gathering during the poor 
season of 1917. 

In the spring I found 160 of my 170 colo- 
nies were still alive, but several of the small 
colonies did not build up in time for the 
summer flow, on account of my being gone 
from home three weeks just when they most 
needed help. The spring was very backward, 
which was hard on all the apiaries, but good 
weather in fruit bloom did wonders, so that 
most of the colonies were ready for the flow 
at the usual time. In ordinary seasons, the 
supers on nearly all of the colonies are heavy 
with partly capped honey by July 4. This 
year it was quite different, there being very 
little surplus on even the best colonies, while . 
many had not begun storing at all. I was 
obliged to keep the colonies strong and ready, 
waiting for the flow that proved to be three 
weeks later than usual. During the entire 
season there were only a few good days that 
the bees were able to gather honey, and the 
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farmers had so plowed up their land for cul- 
tivating crops that I could not help wonder- 
ing where the honey could possibly come 
from. There is a little basswood, a few red 
raspberries, and here and there a buckwheat 
field, all of which yielded very little last 
year. There was also an abundance of fall 
flowers that generally yield more or less. 

When the time and conditions came right, 
I dequeened my colonies as usual and had 
them requeened again, with everything in the 
best condition for the fall flow that failed to 
materialize. I had inereased 15 colonies in 
each of my apiaries and had hundreds of 
partly filled combs of early honey on all of 
my inerease and weak colonies. Instead of 
getting these combs filled in the fall for ex- 
tracting, as I could have done in any ordi- 
nary season, they were nearly empty on ac- 
count of excessive brood rearing. By care- 
ful manipulation I was able to winter 150 
colonies in all. These were supplied with suf- 
ficient stores so that it was not necessary to 
feed them. 

My 1917 crop brought me $1,100, the colo- 


nies run for section honey averaging 50 
pounds per colony. I had a large amount of 


light weight and unfinished honey this year 
that I sold to the home trade. Nearly $300 
worth of this honey was sold from my home 
in the country, nine miles from a railroad 
station. It brings me nearly as much in case 
lots as I get for the best honey. I seldom 
sell less than a 12-section case or a 10-pound 
pail to a customer, and it is my policy to dis- 
courage the sale of smaller packages. 
Sand Lake, Mich. Mrs. 8. Wilbur Frey. 





ase, 
THAT LET-ALONE HIVE IDEA 


Even Mr. Latham Would Not Recommend It as 
Practical 








In the March number you have an article 
on ‘‘The Let-alone Hive Idea’’ that I feel 
ought not to pass unnoticed, or go to the A. 
B. C. class without protest. 

In the first place, you call it ‘‘a new plan.’’ 
But I don’t see that it is very much different 
from what I have seen practiced by the farm- 
er beekeepers for the last 40 years. Nearly 
all have what I eall immovable frames; 
some have large hives and some have small; 
but there is a remarkable uniformity about 
results, which can usually be expressed in one 
figure, thus: O. If by any chance one of these 
fellows gets a single super filled with honey 
in dirty, travel-stained sections, he is de- 
lighted, for, of course, it was unexpected as 
well as undeserved. 

By the way while you are illustrating slip- 
shod methods, you ought to take a snap shot 
of one of these chaps taking off his honey, 
sweltering in overcoat and mittens, his face 
tied up with a good warm veil, ete. It would 


bring down the house all right, for it’s more 
fun for the spectators than a box of monkeys. 

I just had a call a few days ago, from an 
old friend of mine who is a medical mission- 
ary in darkest Africa. He describes the 
method of the natives which he calls crude. 
They use cylindrical hives made of bark, with 
a dise of wood in each end. They get the 
honey by removing a dise and blowing in 
smoke, and then cutting out a part of the 
honey. The dise is then replaced and the bees 
fill the hive again. Sounds very much like 
the method of our Connecticut friend. 

But there is another point that should not 
be lost sight of. Any plan that results in a 
waste of food is unpatriotic at this time. 
The United States Government is requesting 
all food producers to speed up production and 
suggesting that competent beekeepers should 
buy or otherwise obtain control of any bees 
in their vicinity that are being neglected. 
Of course, it goes without saying that bees 
that are allowed to raise unlimited drones 
and are only visited once a year are neglect- 
ed. For my part, I have always tried to en- 
courage good beekeeping and discourage the 
opposite. Neglected bees not only are of lit- 
tle or no profit to the owner, but they are 
a constant menace to good beekeeping, as 
they may become rotten with disease and 
infeet the whole neighborhood. 

As to the non-swarming feature, there is no 
evidence given in your article that would be 
taken in any court of law to prove that there 
had been no swarms or might not be in a 
season when there is swarming from ordinary 
hives. Anyway, I am willing to go on ree- 
ord as saying that merely to give plenty of 
vacant space, with no drawn comb or founda- 
tion, may delay, but will not prevent, swarm- 
ing in this part of the country, at least. 

In conelusion, I would say to the A. B. C. 
class: our Editor should not be taken too 
literally, as he is a very unusual man, as you 
will see by referring to pages 163-4 in the 
March number, where one of the department 
editors gives a word picture of him. Besides, 
he was in an unusually good humor when he 
saw Mr. Latham’s ‘‘let-alone hives,’’ for 
that man (of the land of wooden nutmegs) 
had eraftily filled him up with slapjacks. 
Nuff sed. But, as for me—well, I didn’t get 
any of those slapjacks so I just sized him up 
as ‘‘shoost a poor teufel of a schoolmaster 
dot vorks for notting and poards around.’’ 

Oberlin, O. Chalon Fowls. 


[Mr. Latham himself, on Feb. 12, upon re- 
ceiving a proof of the article on ‘‘The Let- 
alone Hive Idea,’’ wrote some comment on 
it that would have appeared as a footnote 
to the article in question had his letter not 
arrived too late for publication in the March 
number. In this letter to the Editor he said: 
‘*Yes, you have used some poetic license. In 
the main, the facts are as you have stated.’’ 
Then Mr. Latham asked that the following 
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footnote be added to the article: ‘‘The inno- 
cent subject of the sketch above would prob- 
ably not be all there and would certainly be 
driven to the bug-house if he were to be fed 
daily upon such flattery. He wishes the 
reader to get out the salt-shake when he reads 
the article and use it frequently. The let- 
alone hive has at times done all that Mr. Root 
says; but those haleyon days are at present 
under a cloud. When the subject of the 
sketch had freedom from bee-disease and had 
a strain of bees which rarely swarmed, he 
carried on the let-alone style of beekeeping 
with marked success. When foul-brood came 
and those non-swarming bees succumbed at 
onee, and he had to get in other strains to 
combat the disease, his let-alone hives began 
to take a back seat.’’ 

So, Mr. Latham is fair and square in the 
whole matter.—Editor. ] 





ee. & a" 


CONVERSATIONS with DOOLITTLE 


He Answers a Question About the Spring Man- 
agement of Bees for Best Results 








** Will you kindly tell us in Gleanings how 
to manage our bees in spring so as to secure 
the best results in honey during the season? 

The beginner in beekeeping is confronted 
with many perplexing problems, such as win- 
tering, spring management, location, market- 
ing the crop, ete., but of the many problems 
the most pertinent, perhaps, at this season 
of the year, is spring management. One of 
the greatest secrets of successful honey pro- 
duction is that of having a great force of 
field-workers during the honey harvest. After 
the harvest has passed and gone, the work- 
ers are largely useless consumers. A proper 
understanding of bee culture and the honey 
sources of our locality will convince an in- 
quiring mind that the most important object 
in view, from the time one honey harvest 
closes until another begins, is the securing 
of strong colonies at the proper time. Those 
last three words mean a great deal to the 
apiarist. Any colony of bees that gets into 
shape for work only at or near the close of 
the main nectar flow becomes very largely a 
consumer instead of a producer. The ideal 
condition is to have the colonies vigorous 
and populous at the very beginning of the 
honey season. But how to get the colonies 
into the proper condition in time, is the im- 
portant thing. 

If a colony of bees comes out of winter 
quarters in prime condition and well supplied 
with honey, they may build up to the re- 
quired standard without any aid from the 
apiarist, but many colonies will lack in some 
essential point. If this is not corrected or 


supplied, a partial or entire failure will be 
the result. Careful attention to their espe- 
cial needs during the weeks that intervene 
between the time of their first flight in the 
spring and the beginning of the honey har- 
vest, is the work which pays the beekeeper. 
Some colonies may need one thing, and some 
another. In an apiary of any considerable 
size some colonies will lose their queen, or 
have one too poor to keep up brood-rearing 
sufficient for the best results. Such can be 
supplied by uniting with weaker colonies 
having good queens. Some may need more 
food to rear the large amount of brood neces- 
sary for the maximum number of bees just 
when they are needed to meet the main flow 
of nectar. This can be supplied by inserting 
combs of honey carried over from the pre- 
vious season for this purpose, or from some 
colony which can spare a frame. All hives 
should be made as warm as possible by seeing 
that they are as tight as possible at the top. 
A good method, where wooden covers are 
used, is te place four or five thicknesses of 
newspaper over the top, and then press down 
the cap or cover over all. This is very ef- 
fectual in preventing the escape of warm air. 
Later, when brood-rearing has been in prog- 
ress for some time and some colonies are 
strong, a frame of brood nearly ready to 
emerge may occasionally be taken from a 
strong one that can spare it and given to a 
weaker one, thus tending to equalize both 
and bring all in the apiary so that the maxi- 
mum number of bees may be on hand at the 
beginning of the main honey flow. A little 
later on, the two combs on the outside of the 
cluster, containing only a few eggs, may be 
taken and placed in the center of each colo- 
ny and two well filled ones from the center 
put in their places, which manipulation will 
increase the egg laying of the queens and 
help to bring about the condition we are 
working for, namely, all combs filled with 
brood and eggs at the beginning of the honey 
harvest. Then there is another item well 
worth looking after in an occasional year: 
if the colony has too much honey, or, if early 
honey comes in so rapidly as to cause the 
eombs to be filled before the queen occupies 
them with eggs, this honey must be removed 
or the colony will be weakened thru the re- 
striction of brood rearing. This honey can 
generally be used to supply colonies that are 
short and need more honey than they have 
to put them in as presperous condition as 
are most of the others. 

The story goes that a noted pugilist upon 
being asked for the secret of his success, 
replied, ‘‘ When I see a head, I hit it.’’ The 


ability to go straight to the important ele- 
ment of one’s business, and then to strike 
the proper blow, is certainly one of the se- 
erets of success. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


G. M. Doolittle. 
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SENT a five- 


der mercies, Mr. 





pound pail of 
honey by par- 
cel post to Chi- 
eago (66 miles) 
with no sort of 


STRAY STRAWS 


Dr. C. C. Miller 


Editor. [In any 
case wiring 
would be neces- 
sary if extracted 
honey were to be 





packing what- 
ever outside the 
pail. I wrote the 
address on the 
label, which had plenty of white space on it 
for that purpose, as the label went clear 
around the pail. I asked for a critical report 
of its condition upon arrival. I received the 
following: ‘‘ Well, sir, that honey reached 
this house with no more dents made in it out- 
side or inside than when it left your hands. 
But, oh, the dents that have been made on 
the inside of it since! Yum, yum! om 
The pail hadn’t leaked the least bit. If you 
had gone to your store for it, taken the pail 
down and handed it to me, it couldn’t have 
been in any better condition than it was 
when the mail-carrier handed it in at the 
door.’’ 
* * * 

A Minnesota correspondent writes in sub- 
stance: ‘‘In January Gleanings, page 29, 
vou advise to get pound-packages from the 
South about the time we put supers on brood- 
chambers. Our crop is all from clover, and 
so [ thought of getting packages as soon as 
natural pollen was at hand, to help colonies 
build up before June. So I ask whether your 
advice was intended for our clover-region, 
too, or only for localities where a fall crop 
is expected.’’ Clover localities were includ- 
ed. Mr. Wing had advised waiting till bees 
had started whitening combs along top-bars. 
I raised the question whether two weeks ear- 
lier might not be better. It would be still 
better to have the packages as you propose, 
as soon as natural pollen appears, only, as 
Mr. Wing points out, the difficulty of geiting 
and shipping so early is too great. Aiding 
bees at the time of putting on supers would 
help somewhat on the crop; but two weeks 
earlier would help a great deal more. 

* * & 

Ye Editor having said that beeswax paint- 
ed on foundation would prevent sagging, but 
‘“beeswax is expensive; and if we can pre- 
vent sagging by any scheme of wiring we are 
that much ahead,’’ I replied, February, page 
89, ‘‘ Vertical wiring will do the trick.’’ Now 
comes Arthur C. Miller, and says: ‘‘ Yes, 
wax is expensive, but not so expensive as 
foundation, and by using the wax-paint plan 
I use foundation running 12 L. sheets to the 
pound—practically super foundation—and 
you cannot use that with wires or splints. 
And it takes very little wax, less than two 
pounds for 100 sheets. One may, if one 
chooses, add the wax to equal the weight of 
the foundation, but it is not my pleasure. 
Incidentally, labor cost is less with wax.’’ 
I don’t happen to have any reply on hand, 
unless to say that one must be an artist to 
paint, but I’m afraid he wouldn’t be satis- 
fied with that, so I turn him over to your ten- 











-foundation we used. 


produced. We 
would always 
wire, no matter 
what grade of 
It is possible that a 
‘‘super’’ foundation can be used in the 
brood-nest by painting the surface with 
melted wax; but we would wire it first—Edi- 
tor. ] 
* *# 

‘*The best food of all is frames of natural 
sealed stores,’’ page 140. Good. You can 
hardly say that too often. Then right after 
it, ‘‘Whether a comb of natural stores or a 
cake of candy is given, the feed should be put 
on top.’’ Ye-es, of course, when it’s out of 
doors, but you mustn’t forget that bees are 
sometimes in cellar, and when you want to 
feed a colony at the bottom of a pile, with 
another pile close at each side, it’s not en- 
tirely convenient to feed on top. Ever so 
much easier to slip a comb of sealed honey— 
or even a cake of candy—under the bottom- 
bars. ‘‘Not room enough’’? Oh, well, make 
your bottom-boards like mine, two inches 
deep, and there will be plenty of room. 


* &# 


The frantic call for sugar for spring-feed- 
ing from so many quarters is not compli- 
mentary to the foresight of beekeepers. 
Uncle Sam is all right to help out, but the 
help should be accompanied with the caution: 
‘*Don’t let it happen again.’’ Some say: 
‘*So long as a pound of honey brings more 
than a pound of sugar, it’s economy to take 
away all the honey and feed back sugar.’’ 
T don’t believe it. For some reason, when 
one feeds sugar there seems to be a sort of 
‘*overhead’’ loss about it. Even if there 
were no such loss, and if honey were ever so 
much higher than sugar, sugar is utterly 
lacking in some of the constituents of honey 
that are essential. Feed bees on sugar alone 
for a sufficient length of time, even with the 
addition of pollen, and its my belief they’ll 
die of anemia. Right here and now is a good 
time for every young fellow who aspires to be 
an up-to-date beekeeper to decide: ‘‘The 
bees have the first claim on the honey they 
gather, and I’ll not take a pound of surplus 
until after I’m sure there will be enough for 
both of us without compelling them to eat 
sugar. If the hives are not big enough to 
hold a store to last until next honey comes, 
I’]l save extra combs of honey to give in the 
spring, using fall honey if I ean count on a 
fall flow; but, if not, then they must have 
theirs out of the earlier honey. Anyway, I’ll 
not be caught feeding sugar.’’ 

** 
Staney Puerden, when I read, page 91, 


February, that vitamines were in honey, it 
gave me a delightful thrill. But why didn’t 
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you say it in capitals—THERE ARE VITA- 
MINES IN HONEY—just like that? As 
you say, vitamines are a recent discovery, 
and some people wouldn’t know a vitamine 
if they met one in the woods. So I’m wait- 
ing anxiously for you to fulfill your promise 
to tell us more about them. I suppose 
they’re the little fairy folk in butter that 
make the doctors advise us to give butter to 
growing children in spite of the higher 


price as compared with any butter-substi-- 


tutes without vitamines. And if they add 
10 cents or more to the value of butter, why 
shouldn’t they do the same thing for honey? 
Or isn’t honey as rich in vitamines as but- 
ter? Isn’t it lack of vitamines, too, that 
makes people sick with seurvy or something 
when they eat food without vitamines? Now 
we have another thing to score in favor of 
honey. And at least three things we should 
make known from the housetops: That hon- 
ey is ready for direct assimilation, not put- 
ting the burden of inversion upon the diges- 
tive organs as does sugar; that it contains 
minerals, in small quantities, to be sure, but 
absolutely essential to health; and that it 
contains vitamines, those things to be found 
only in the latest dictionaries, that have a 
mysterious influence upon digestion without 
themselves being subjects for digestion. 
And yet I’ve known people to say honey 
is possibly better than sugar. ‘‘Possibly?’’ 
The idea! 
** 

‘*Even in northern states, brood-rearing 
may start as early as January, if the bees are 
disturbed in any way, or if a few warm days 
oceur,’’ page 172. Don’t you believe that 
in the north brood-rearing in January is more 
common than generally supposed, and don’t 
you believe that it’s the rule rather than the 
exception for it to begin in February? You 
know that brood-rearing begins sooner out- 
doors than in cellar, and we are told that it’s 
because the severe cold outdoors makes the 
bees run up the heat in the center of the 
cluster to the breeding point. But then it 
might be argued from that that the farther 
we go north the earlier brood-rearing begins, 
and that would hardly do. Besides, we know 
that in the fall there is no brood-rearing 
caused by warm days. What do we know 
about bees anyway? [In talking with R. F. 
Holtermann, yesterday, he said that it was 
very seldom that any brood would be found 
in his outdoor wintered colonies in the 
months of January or February. We have 
found it repeatedly in both months. Perhaps 
if the colonies were adequately packed, so 
it would not be necessary for them to gen- 
erate extra heat, breeding would not start so 
early. Mr. Holtermann believes in ample 
packing as does also Dr. E. F. Phillips of the 
Bureau of Entomology. In that case, breed- 
ing probably would not start much before the 
first of March.—Editor.] 

* 2 

It is a matter of much importance to know 
whether, in the treatment of European foul 
brood, it is better to keep the colony with- 
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out egg-laying longer than 10 days. J. E, 
Crane, page 154, thinks it is sometimes bet- 
ter, because in some cases of European foul 
brood ‘‘the larve die in all stages of growth, 
from two or three days old to those that have 
their growth and are even sealed over—being 
changed into a sticky, stringy substance,”’ 
and he thinks three weeks or even four none 
too long a time for the colony to clean up, 
But, friend Crane, if I am correct in my 
view, it isn’t necessary for the colony to 
clean up before egg-laying is resumed. After 
my first experience I always allowed egg-lay- 
ing to begin while there weve plenty of dead 
infected larve in the hive, and I don’t think 
an old black larva carries the disease. It’s 
the yellow fellow, not yet putrid, that the 
bees eat. I think, too, that in all cases there 
were sealed cells containing diseased larva, 
and I’ve always supposed that you would 
find these in all cases, if you looked for them, 
The. sealing looks all right, but dig in and 
you'll find the dead larve. It is possible, 
however, that there may be such a thing as 
eases that need three or four weeks without 
egg-laying in order to be safe. But I think 
such cases must be decidedly exceptional, 
and I would advise that in any case the 10- 
day treatment be tried before proceeding to 
so drastic a measure as to have no egg-laying 
for 30 days. [We gathered the impression 
from Dr. Phillips that he was of the opinion 
that the period of queenlessness might vary 
according to the conditions; that those con- 
ditions might have to be determined by each 
beekeeper himself. In the ease of some be- 
ginners, perhaps, the Alexander limit would 
be none to much.—Editor. ] 


* * # 


‘«There is no easier, quicker, and safer way 
of feeding bees that are short of stores than 
to give them sealed stores of honey.’’ That’s 
the ripe advice given by one A. I. Root, page 
178, and he might have added ‘‘better’’ to 
the ‘‘easier, quicker, and safer.’’ Look it 
up, young fellow, and see what more he says. 

* 


J. E. Crane speaks of the difficulty of get- 
ting a stand of sweet clover altho ‘‘it seems 
to grow well along the roadsides,’’ page 154. 
In this region you can get just as good a 
stand in the fields if you pack down the 
ground over the seed. In soft ground it fails. 


* # 


After you get your pound-packages of bes 
in place in the hive, ‘‘ they should be fed two 
or three pounds of thin sugar syrup until 
they are well supplied,’’ page 142. If you 
don’t happen to have the sugar, a comb of 
honey will do quite as well. 

*#e# 

‘*In this locality’’ the winter of 1917-18 
will go down in history as ‘‘ the cold winter.”’ 
Makes no difference to my bees. 

*e# 

That picture on the front cover, March. 
Isn’t it a beauty? I’ve looked at it again 
and again, and every time it looks prettier. 
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EES appear 





for two and a 





to have win- 
tered pretty 
well up to this 
time, March 1. 
They had a nice 





SIFTINGS 


J. E. Crane 


half months, 
while another 
says his bees 
have been get- 
ting nectar all 





flight Feb. 25 for 
the first time in 
three and a half 
months. or 

I notice a good deal of speculation these 
days as to how long present prices for honey 
will continue. After the Civil war the high 
prices for honey continued for some 15 or 
20 years. Of course, a good deal more honey 
is consumed now than then. But it seems 
probable that the high prices then were caus- 
«1 by the greater supply of money in circula- 
ticn. Almost all commodities have gone up 
and especially foods. Even the boy that 
gethered dandelion greens for the local hotel 
wanted twice as much as usual. When asked 
as to why, he replied that it was owing to the 
war. 





* * ¥ 

Dr. Miller, March Gleanings, page 153, 
calls for some word that will take the place 
of ‘‘extraeted’’ in describing liquid or pure 
honey. I have sometimes used liquid or pure 
honey to those who I thought would not un- 
derstand if I used the word ‘‘extracted.’’ 
But the Doctor objects to liquid because 
honey will not always stay liquid. Well, 
water surely is a liquid but does not alwavs 
stay liquid as many of us in this part of the 
world have found out in the past winter to 
our sorrow. I have sometimes wondered if 
it were not better to use the words ‘‘ strained 
honey,’’ as most consumers would knew at 
once that it was honey separated from the 
comb. After all, is there as much difference 
as we beekeepers have tried to make our- 
selves believe. Strained honey is honey sc}:- 
arated from the comb by drawing it thru a 
coarse cloth or finer wire cloth by the force 
of gravity; while our extracted honey is sep- 
arated from the comb by a coarse wire cloth 
or sereen by means of centrifugal force, fre- 
quently carrying so many particles of wax 
with it that it is found desirable to run it 
thru another finer strainer before it is ft 
for market. If I remember correctly, the 
word ‘‘extracted’’ was rather forced at first 
by beekeepers so as to give the impression 
that the product was much superior to the 
old strained honey that our mothers used 
to render 75 years ago. I strain all extracted 
honey thru cloth before bottling. 


* * * 


That is a most enjoyable beekeepers’ con- 
vention on pages 169 and 170 under the title 
of ‘‘Bees, Men and Things.’’ More than 40 
present from all over the country, and Brit- 
ish Columbia and even Cuba and far-away 
Afriea and Australia and Europe, too. No 
long-winded speeches here. No one ‘‘talk- 
ed and talked and didn’t say nothing,’’ as 
the little girl said, but every one gives their 
experience in the briefest way—and what a 
difference. One says his bees have not flown 


is RAR C=O i gA=—~ =< 


winter. Some re- 
port bees as 
starving, while 
another says he 
has extracted 30,000 pounds since November. 
One reports his bees under two and a half 
feet of snow, while somewhere else bees are 
swarming. One reports a very severe winter, 
while another says it is the mildest they 
have ever had—and so it goes. Let no reader 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture skip these pages. 
You ean take a trip all over these United 
States and the whole round earth, almost, and 
know conditions existing among beekeepers 
while you sit comfortably in your arm chair 
reading Gleanings in Bee Culture. Give us 
more, Mr. Editor. [Thank you. We will give 
you more, if THEY gives it to us.—Editor.] 


* % 


Our friend, Virgil Weaver, page 150, gives 
advice about sowing sweet clover. He says: 
‘*Sow the railroad’s right-of-way; sow the 
highways; sow the byways; sow the vacant 
lots; sow the farmers’ fertile fields; sow the 
barren spots; sow the cliffs; sow 10 pounds 
of white and 10 pounds of yellow for each 
colony.’’ Now it seems to me this sort of 
advice will bear a little good-natured criti- 
cism. I am interested in increasing the yield 
of honey by all legitimate means, but when 
it comes to sowing seed upon other people’s 
property, I draw the line. Honey is good, 
but there are some things of more value than 
honey or money. I have yet to see that any 
one has any moral right to enter the rail- 
roads’ right-of-way or the farmers’ fertile 
fields to sow sweet clover seed without the 
consent of the lawful owners; nor yet to sow 
seed along the highways beside land whose 
owners object to it. Would we like to have 
any one enter our fields and sow seed we did 
not want, or sow along the roadside close by? 
‘¢Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’’ 
is still binding. To get what we want, by 
hook or crook or without regard to the 
rights of others, is the law of the Hun. Again 
he says sow 10 pounds of white and 10 pounds 
of yellow sweet clover for each colony. This 
would require about 20,000 pounds to supply 
us, or $4,000 worth of seed. No, thank you. 
I would much prefer to furnish my farmer 
neighbors with Alsike clover seed for nothing 
and let them do the sowing, and enjoy their 
smiling faces and good wishes for a pros- 
perous season for the beekeeper. 

** 

Dr. Miller rather recommends the use of 
sections with drawn coms, believing the 
larger amount of honey secured will more 
than make up the difference in price for 
which it will sell. I think he is right. We 
shall use seVeral thousand drawn combs ip 
sections this year. See page 152. 
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it was not until 





heard so 
much of 
late about keep- 
ing up the morale 
of the fighting 


OUR FOOD PAGE 


Stancy Puerden 


about six years 
ago that any real 
work was done 
on them. One of 
the chief investi- 





men. It seems al- 
most incredible to 
us here in Amer- 
ica that the Allied 
armies could ever admit defeat; but 
the Food Administration tells us that, 
if we once let the fighting men at the 
front fear that the women and chil- 
dren behind them are starving, the 
war would soon be over. If we should 
stop our exports tomorrow, in only 
a few weeks we would find we were 
alone in our war against Germany. 
It needs no vivid imagination to picture what 
would happen to us if Germany became the 
victor. If we do not want to risk a repetition 
.of the horrors of Belgium, Poland or the in- 
vaded portions of France, in our own loved 
country, we must keep up the morale of the 
fighting men with American food. 

We have already exported more than our 
normal surplus, and the only way we can 
keep up the exports is to save from our nor- 
mal consumption. And our country cannot do 
it without the co-operation of her 20,000 000 
housekeepers. Doesn’t it give you a thrill to 
think that we women have it in our power to 
help keep up the morale of all the A!lied 
fighting men? 

1918 War Gardens. 

When you pass one of those recruiting 
posters picturing Uncle Sam looking straight 
at you with an accusing look, how does it 
make you feel? I know. It makes you feel 

‘that he wants you for some service, even if 
age or sex prevents you from fighting in the 
trenches. In my case it makes me feel like 
this. If our soldiers can offer themselves to 
their country to leave home and all that is 
dear to them to engage in the horrible work 
of trying to kill their fellow men, surely I can 
work hard in a pleasant home to conserve the 
food supply, and work hard in a peaceful 
garden to increase the food supply. 


Vitamines. 

Perhaps there has never been a time when 
housekeepers needed to study food values so 
carefully in order to feed their families wise- 
ly. For this reason I wish to talk a little 
more about vitamines, as I promised in a re- 
cent issue. In the first place, don’t ask me 
to pronounce the word. Until some dictionary 
lists it you need not fear being called down 
for mispronunciation. 

Very little is known about these interesting 
little vitamines altho it is certain they are 
not living organisms. But their function has 
been well established. To quote Dr. Wiley: 
‘‘No matter how well foods are combined to 
secure a nutrition of all the tissues of the 
body equally, they fail to do this if vitamines 
are absent.’’ Scientists surmised the ex- 
istence of vitamines nearly a decade ago, but 








gators, Casimir 
Funk, gave them 
their name, 
which is properly 
a group name, as there are two well 
recognized types, and many scientists 
are inclined to believe there are more 
than two classes. 

Vitamines are abundant in the 
outer layers of grains, especially rice; 
also in the yolk of egg, raw milk, 
fresh fruit, and fresh vegetables, es- 
_ pecially peas and beans. Cooking is 
an important art, but certain foods when 
cooked lose their vitamines. The fact that 
they are found near the skin of the grain is 
one argument against the use of white flour 
bread, and for the use of brown rice instead 
of the white polished rice. 

The absence of vitamines is probably re- 
sponsible for certain diseases such as beri- 
beri, scurvy, pellagra, and polyneuritis, as 
well as much ill health of a less definite sort. 

Some raw or uncooked foods, therefore, such 
as lettuce, tomatoes, celery, fruits, nuts, and 
milk, should be used in order to supply these 
minute substances which are destroyed by 
prolonged high temperature, such as is em- 
ployed in order to sterilize canned foods. 
They are also diminished, if not destroyed, by 
ordinary cooking, except in acid fruits and 
vegetables. It is true that only clean milk 
is entirely safe in an absolutely raw state, 
and that heat is usually needed to kill the 
germs. But this heat, even at the compara- 
tively low temperature of pasteurization, has 
been found to destroy the vitamines that pre- 
vent scurvy. Orange juice should always be 
given to infants over one month old who are 
fed on pasteurized milk. 

Vitamines are sensitive to alkalies, even 
such mild ones as baking soda, especially 
when accompanied by heat. Do not conclude 
from this that you should always use baking 
powder in preference to soda, as all baking 
powders are made by combining an acid with 
soda. 

Vitamines are present in yeast. A company 
selling yeast makes the most of this fact in 
its advertising. 

Fowls or guinea pigs fed on a vitamine free 
diet will become paralyzed in a very short 
time. Fed on rice polishings they will speed- 
ily recover. 

Fowls fed on boiled polished rice show 
signs of beriberi in about 30 days. Similar- 
ly they show symptoms similar to pellagra 
from being fed on cooked cornmeal. But 
cornmeal corrects the beriberi symptoms 
brought on by polished rice. Experiments 
like the above are too well authenticated and 
too numerous to be doubted. Pigs are more 
susceptible to beriberi than man. 
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If yeast vitamine preparation be given to 
pigeons paralyzed by lack of vitamines, they 
are relieved in one hour and completely re- 
stored in 12 hours. 

Maybe some of you have noticed .that 
health magazines which formerly advocated 
10-hour cooking of oatmeal are now recom- 
mending that such cereals be cooked from 19 
minutes to half an hour. I believe this is to 
avoid destroying the vitamines. 

Now, after reading all this evidence about 
vitamines, aren’t you proud to think that 
honey contains vitamines? It is uncertaia 
to what class the vitamines in honey belong, 
and it is also possible that they are not pres- 
ent in any large amount. 

For much of the above I am indebted to 
‘‘How To Live’’ by Fisher and Fisk, to 
‘‘Food Products’’ by Sherman, and to the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington. 


Conservation Conversation. 

Last month the printer, proofreader, editor, 
or possibly my own unruly fingers on my 
typewriter made me say ‘‘conversation’’ 
when I meant ‘‘conservation.’’ If the same 
mistake is made again, it will give me the 
effect of stammering. If you think this 
‘‘eonservation conversation’’ is a little one- 
sided, remember a conversation with a lady 
is apt to be. 

A few days ago I was talking with a do 
mestic science teacher, an unusually bright 
and charming girl who is an enthusiast in 
her work. We were having a beautiful time, 
comparing notes as to our successes and fail- 
ures with the new war recipes, when she 
suddenly said, ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Puerden, I envy 
you because you have a chance to experime:t 
all you please. I have to try recipes in class 
and divide every ingredient into tiny por- 
tions so each girl may bake an individual 
eake, muffin, or loaf of bread.’’ A few weeks 
before that another bright girl, who has 
been doing efficient work in an office for sev- 
eral years, said, ‘‘ What fun you must have, 
Mrs. Puerden, testing recipes and working 
out new ones. I can’t help envying you.’’ 
I am passing these remarks on to other 
housekeepers because I believe we are a bit 
inclined to regard our work as drudgery. 
Some of it is, I admit, but there is drudgery 
in all lines of work, even gardening. Cook- 
ing is ereative work, just as much as model- 
ing or painting. What can give you a feel- 
ing of keener satisfaction than loaves of de- 
licious bread and a baking of puffy drop 
cakes cooling in your kitchen? It adds much 
to the pleasure of cooking, too, when you 
have a family like mine with such healthy 
appetites that your successes and failures 
have to be labeled. 

So many housekeepers say to me, ‘‘ This war 
cookery takes so much time, it makes house- 
work so much harder.’’ Perhaps it does take 
a little more time, but it is interesting to 
work with new materials, and if you eut out 
a large part of the cakes and pastries which 
you formerly used—you will never miss them 
if you have plenty of muffins, fruit, and hon- 
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ey—you will find it takes little if any 
more time. 

Notice that, contrary to my custom, I am 
giving two muffin recipes which are sweet- 
ened. To be frank, I should not sweeten the 
rye muffins to please my own taste, but, as 
the bran muffins are used by many as a laxa- 
tive food, the honey probably makes their 
more effectual for that purpose. You may 
think the amount of soda called for in the 
bran muffin recipe is excessive, but let me 
tell you something: either the combination 
of sour milk and soda behaves differently 
for me, or most modern cooks are not using 
enough baking soda to neutralize the sour 


* milk and depend upon baking powder to help 


raise the mixture. Our mothers used a round- 
ing teaspoon of soda, which equals two level 
teaspoons, for every pint of sour milk. The 
modern domestic science books usually esti- 
mate that a level teaspoon of soda is suffi- 
eient for a pint of sour milk, but after fail- 
ing twice on that bran muffin recipe I in- 
ereased the amount of soda to two level tea- 
spoons, and the muffins were perfect with 
none of the bitter taste which is present if 
you use too much soda. Notice that I use 
the two teaspoons of soda in the johanycake 
also. 

Use all the potatoes you can for the next 
few months. There are many ways in which 
we can use them to save the needed wheat, 
and the use of. potatoes is now considered a 
good way to neutralize an excess of acid 
forming elements caused by the use of meat, 
fish and eggs. Notice the two recipes calling 
for potatoes. 

The tamale pie is good for the one dish 
meal. 


HONEY BRAN MUFFINS. 
1 egg 1% cups sour miik or 
2 cups bran buttermilk 
1 cup flour 2 teaspoons soda 


% cup honey % teaspoon salt 
Sift the flour to which the soda and salt 
have been added and mix with the bran. 
Beat the egg thoroly in the mixing bowl, add 
the honey and then the sour milk. Stir in 
the dry ingredients, beat well and bake in 
well oiled muffin pans in a moderate oven. 
This makes 12 muffins. 
RYE MUFFINS. 
1 cup wheat flour 
5 teaspoons baking pow- 
der 
2 teaspoons melted fat 


1 egg 
1 cup milk 
2 teaspoons honey 
% teaspoon salt 
1 cup rye flour 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Beat the 
egg in the mixing bowl, add the honey and 
the milk and then the dry ingredients. Add 
the melted fat, beat and bake in oiled muf- 
fin pans about 25 minutes. The large amount 
of baking powder is because rye needs more 
leavening than white flour. 
JOHNNY CAKE. 
% to % cup wheat flour 
2 teaspoons soda 
1 tablespoon melted short- 
ening 


1 egg 

2 cups sour milk 
% teaspoon salt 
2 cups cornmeal 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients, using 4 
(Continued on Advertising Pages.) 
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ROM Mr. Har- 


It is still a lit. 





ry H. Cooper, 
a sideliner of 
Griswold, Iowa, 
eomes another 
suggestion to 


Beekeeping as a Side Line 


Grace Allen 


tle early to re 
port on the re. 
sults of packed 
hives versus un. 
packed. Indeed, 





beekeepers to 
help out those 
who have gone 
to the war. He 
is willing, he says, to do his bit to help any- 
one anywhere near him, and thinks if every 
beekeeper would do the same, many bee 
yards, instead of being sold, might be held 
intact for the return of their owners. The 
picture shows Mr. Cooper with a late swarm 
hived on full sheets of foundation. ‘‘Com- 
mon’’ bees he calls them, so I suppose they 
are blacks, yet he says they are very gentle, 
and you see he is handling them without a 
veil. 

Owing to American foul brood having gain- 
ed a bad hold, his little apiary was greatly 
reduced last year, and he plans to build up 
this year by pound packages. Then he will 





A late swarm hived on full sheets of foundation. 


run entirely for extracted honey. Last year 
seale hives showed the best result from 
clover flow, running for comb honey, 12 
pounds a day; the best from the fall flow, 
running for extracted, 15 pounds. 

Mr. Cooper’s remarks about the time he 
gives to his sideline are interesting, so I 
quote: ‘‘I am a telephone man by trade, and 
handle the bees as a sideline. I can handle 
a pretty fair-sized exchange and quite a 
bunch of bees, with a little help from my 
wife and working a little overtime. I figure 
on about one to two hours every day, with 
50 colonies, and a little time at night when 
I feel like it.’’ 

Notice that ‘‘with a little help from my 
wife.’’ Don’t you think that sidelines that 
everybody can enjoy and help with are the 
very nicest kind of all? At our house, we 
like best to ride hobbies that carry double. 





a complete report 
can be made only 
when the honey 
is harvested. But 
to date, the packed hives show up splendidly, 
For the first time I have had winter losses in 
my little apiary. One colony, not packed 
perished and was robbed out. One (witha super 
of leaves and leaves on both sides) flying on 
Jan. 25, showed a month later a great heap of 
bees which had died only recently, and not a 
cell of honey in the hive—evidently a strong 
colony, starved. (Thought I was sure of 
stores, too.) A prompt testing of the others 
by the time-honored method of ‘‘hefting”’ 
the back of the hive revealed several colo- 
nies dangerously light. These were hastily 
examined, and one fed that very evening, 
Several others may need it later. Stores in 
general seem to be lighter than usual, and 
beekeepers here are hoping that what looks 
at present like an early spring will really 
prove to be one, and not get frost-nipped 
later. Today (March 9), the first bit of fruit 
bloom—the veteran old plum, that always 
leads the procession rather far in advance, 
being now in practically full bloom. But 
high winds are making it impossible for the 
bees to fly. Elm and maple came out un- 
usually early; and one warm day in early 
February when I had been puzzling over the 
pollen that was coming in before I could dis- 
cover any available source, the proprietor of 
a new near-by greenhouse informed me that 
we were in partnership, as my bees had taken 
possession of his place while the windows and 
ventilators were thrown open to the warm 


air. eee 


It seems to me I have never seen so much 
young white clover. Town yards are full of 
it, and it is in constant evidence along the 
sides of the streets. Our walks are all 
punctuated with exclamations: ‘‘ Just look 
at the clover here! and here! and there!’’ 
There may be many a slip, for all that we 
strive, ’twixt clover in spring and honey in 
hive, but it looks good right now and we’re 
ready for the best that may come. 


* 


These up-to-date, progressive methods are 
rapidly taking hold in North Carolina. In 
one of his excellent circular letters to his 
bee club, County Agent Bruce Anderson of 
Winston-Salem tells them this little story: 
‘¢T wish to bring to your attention the record 
of J. M. Weavil, Kernersville, N. C., illus- 
trating the efficiency of bee-club methods. He 
transferred part of his bees into standard 
10-frame hives in 1915. Two of these colo- 
nies were Italianized in 1916; one of them 
this year (1917) produced 140 pounds of hon- 
ey and had no swarm. The other, with its 
one swarm, produced 140 pounds also. (His 
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black colonies averaged 68 pounds.) Mr. 
Weavil has now 11 colonies of Italians in 
10-frame hives. These results were attained 
only by intense application.’’ These letters 
of Mr. Anderson’s are certainly to the point, 
concise, instructive, explicit, giving definite 
directions for work to be done at certain 
times. His directions for wintering must h ive 
helped many a beginner to carry his bees thru 
in good shape. Here is an extract from his 
circular of Feb. 25, 1918: ‘‘ Your honey crop 
for 1918 depends on how your bees are han- 
dled during March and April. Each patriotic 
beeman will strive to produce the maximum 
crop. The three main features controlling 
your crop of honey are: (1) a queen in every 
colony; if any colony in your yard has no 
brood by March 10, give it a frame having 
eggs from your best queen; (2) at the same time 
see that each colony has 16 lbs. of honey or 
syrup; (3) see that each colony has plenty of 
room for surplus honey and for the queen to 
lay, before swarming time; have prepared 
by April 15 two or three supers for each colo- 


, 2? 
ny. * * % 


A visit with Mr. Kenneth Hawkins, coming 
back from one of his long trips thru the 
South, is always an inspiration. Last month 
he stopped a few hours in Nashville, on his 
way north from a trip thru the Gulf States. 
He reported a discouraging amount of. foul 
brood in Florida; but also told of enthus- 
iastie meetings all along his line, waked-up 
county agents, the formation of a goodly 
number of girls’ bee clubs, and constant in- 
struction, followed by the gradual adoption 
of improved methods. Progress comes that 


way. x * * 


R. G. Kinney, a farmer near Fostoria, 
Michigan, is enthusiastic about bees as a 
side line. . He has eighty acres right on the 
state road, only three miles from a good 
market town. ‘‘ Farming,’’ writes Mr. Kin- 
ney, ‘‘ pays me well; but there have been 








R. G. Kinney, Fostoria, Michigan, is a successful 
farmer beekeeper. 


some years when my bees have paid me still 
better.’’ Isn’t that fine? 

His apiary consists of 100 to 125 colonies, 
golden and three-band Italians. Having both 
eight and ten-frame hives, he finds he prefers 
the eight frames. Bees are worked entirely 
for comb honey; and when clover, the main 
flow, comes on, the hives are crowded with 
bees. They build up early, get into supers 
promptly, and give very little trouble by 
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swarming. A 300-acre swamp within half a 
mile yields a succession of varied bloom that 
helps materially in brood-rearing and support- 
ing the bees. Mr. Kinney’s largest record was 








Mr. Kinney has 125 colonies of golden and three- 
banded Italians. 


in 1912—288 pounds of faney comb honey 
from one colony. Winter losses run about 
2 or 3 per cent. Twenty-five colonies are in 
chaff hives. These are wintered outside, and 
the others in a cellar where a temperature of 
45 degrees is maintained. 

* & * 


As soon as the last issue of Gleanings ar- 
rived in this neighborhood, one Mrs. Dixie- 
Beekeeper called me on the telephone to 
protest against the statement in my depart- 
ment for last month that the so-called honey 
locust (Gleditschia Triacanthus) yields no 
nectar for the honey bee. They have, or 
know, a honey locust, she says, that fairly hums 
with bees while in bloom. Then, what was 
worse, this disconcerting lady actually turn- 
ed ABC on me, and there it was—honey lo- 
cust is ‘‘one of the best honey-yielding trees 
in the United States.’’ Now what shall I 
say next? And black locust not even men- 
tioned—that is, in the main text (edition 
1910). Dr. Phillips also lists honey locust as 
a source of nectar, but adds ‘‘ much less im- 
portant than black locust.’’ 

* *# 
MY WISH IN SPRINGTIME. 
I think that I would go quite mad 
If day by tragic day 
My every hour were crushed and sad 
And there was no joy to be had 
In any way. 
The dread things that I read each morn, 
They strike me to the heart 
With dark dismay, or grief, or scorn. 
Sometimes it seems each day is born 
To add its part 


To what has been so grimly told 
Thru three long years, 
While human hearts have grown so old, 
So hurt and haunted, and too cold 
For even tears. 


But, God be thanked, once more the spring 
Has brought us bees to hum; 

And with the flashing of each wing 

Within my heart shall something sing 
That has lain dumb. 


I wish the people all were wise 
And lived among the bees, 

And wars were done, and bitter cries 

Were silenced under gentle skies 
And cherry trees. 
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In Northern California— pe ‘Avian 
ture of the University of California recently 
issued circular No. 185 entitled ‘‘ Beekeeping 
for the Fruit-Grower and Small Rancher or 
Amateur.’’ Geo. A. Coleman is the author 
and in this work he has outlined in a brief 
manner a plan whereby a few colonies may 
be kept profitably. Mr. Coleman also points 
out the desirability of beekeeping on a small 
seale, not only from the standpoint of the 
honey that might be produced, but likewise 
that amateur beekeeping is of much value 
for the proper pollination of most fruits, 
some vegetables,and where alfalfa and clover 
are grown for seed. This circular is for free 
distribution and may be had by addressing 
the College of Agriculture of the University 
of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

The beneficial rains during the latter part 
of February have assured at any rate a cer- 
tain amount of increase. The rate of in- 
crease will be in proportion to the amount 
of late spring rains. Beekeepers should 
show no hesitancy now towards ‘‘ more bees’’ 
during the next two months prior to their 
honey flow. Increased production is our 
duty. Winter losses in the Eastern States 
are said to be high, and we here must help 
to overcome as far as is possible the antici- 
pated shortage in the East. It may also be 
mentioned that prices for this season’s crop 
are expected to be as high (and perhaps 
higher) than those obtained for the crop of 
last year. It will be safe to assume that the 
number of colonies this season will be fully 
as large as that of last year, since this 
spring’s increase will compensate for the 
loss thru disease, queenlessness and other 
causes. 

During the past few weeks several thou- 
sand colonies have been moved to deciduous 
fruits, orange, mustard, and wild radish 
bloom. Should any beekeeper experience 
difficulty in securing an apiary site on the 
property of a deciduous fruit grower, let him 
show a copy of the March issue of Gleanings 
to the orchardist and point out to him the 
fact that some fruit growers are willing to 
go to the expense of several hundred dollars 
in order to avail themselves of a sufficient 
number of bees to pollinate’ properly their 
fruit bloom. 

There has been active breeding thruout 
February and the forepart of March, which 
has resulted in many apiaries having from 
four to six frames of brood to the colony. In 
not a few instances drones were flying in 
March. During the above period consumption 
of stores was high, and there is some likeli- 
hood that bees may run short during in- 
clement weather this spring. The above con- 
ditions, however, have not prevailed south of 
Stanislaus county, where very little breeding 
so far has taken place. 

On Friday evening, March 1, the Los Gatos 
Bee Club held the most enthusiastic meeting 








in its history.. There were 70 persons in at- 
tendance. The principal speakers were Mr. 
Demuth of the Bureau of Entomology, Wash- 
ington; and Mr. Coleman of the State Uni- 
versity. The following day in the afternoon 
another successful meeting was held at Mon- 
terey. This gathering of beekeepers was 
not only large, but was also very representa- 
tive of the county. Thru the efforts of Mr, 
Coleman, a county club was organized. The 
need for such had long been felt. Frank 
Henniken and Earl Hansen, both prominent 
beekeepers of the county, are taking an ae- 
tive part in the activities of the club, for 
both realize the necessity for a co-operative 
organization. The desire for collective action 
in this county is so strong that the club has 
proposed a meeting for March 16, with a spe- 
cial request that a representative of the Cali- 
fornia Honey Producers’ Co-operative Ex- 
change be present at the meeting. Monterey 
and Santa Clara County readers of Gleanings, 
who are interested in this mov ement, should 
get in touch with Mr. Hansen, Box 106, Sun- 
nyvale. 

It must be gratifying indeed to the Pro- 
motion Committee (see March issue of Glean- 
ings, under ‘‘ Northern California’’) that so 
much enthusiasm has been shown amongst 
so many beekeepers regarding the California 
Honey Producers’ Co-operative Exchange. 
The most important step taken by the Pro- 
motion Committee was that of securing the 
services of A. B. Massey of Fresno as their 
exchange organizer. For the past six years 
Mr. Massey has been engaged as campaign 
organizer for co-operative marketing associa- 
tions. He conducted the campaign work of 
the raisin, peach, prune, and apricot growers, 
and it is common knowledge thruout the 
State today that these growers are organized 
into strong co-operative associations which 
have worked wonders for the mutual benefit 
of their members. Several thousand colo- 
nies have already been signed up according 
to the agreements of the Exchange, the ap- 
proval of which amongst the beekeeping fra- 
ternity is everything that can be desired. 
Not only do many beekeepers respond readily 
to this co-operative work when approached, 
but there are also several instances where 
beekeepers, living in remote districts of 
northern California, have communicated with 
the writer to the effect that they wished to 
become members of the Exchange. 

Modesto, Calif. M. C. Richter. 


In Southern California—l°s Angeles 
County Club 


at a recent meeting elected Earl Shaffner, 
President, and W. H. Engle, Secretary. The 
club has been able to get a very satisfactory 
discount on all bee-supplies by buying col- 
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lectively, and it promises to be one of the 
strong clubs of the State during 1918. 

Riverside County Club held its regular 
monthly meeting Saturday, March 2, in the 
forenoon and the Neighbor Club of San Ber- 
nardine County held its regular meeting in 
the afternoon of the same day. Holding 
these meetings on the same date, but at dif- 
ferent hours, makes it convenient for bee- 
keepers to attend both meetings. A large 
number of beekeepers were in attendance 
upon both gatherings. An interesting talk 
was given by E. F. Atwater, Special Field 
Agent of the U. 8S. Division of Apiculture. 
Mr. Atwater is very desirous of helping the 
beemen in any way he can and urges them to 
eall upon him for help with any of their 
problems. 

Considerable disease is reported from dis- 
tricts where there was much melting down of 
combs during the hot wave of last June. 
Many report an apparent loss of vitality in 
queens and also some slowness about building 
up in colonies in these same districts. Evi- 
dently the loss of combs was not the only 
injury from that unusually hot weather. 

The weather here up to Feb. 17 was almost 
like a continuation of summer, with scarcely 
a day when one could not open a hive for 
several hours with little trouble fram rob- 
bing. Feb. 18, with but little warning, it 


began raining and continued at intervals un- 


til Feb. 27. The rains were general over the 
southern part of the State, and while some 
localities had much more than others, all have 
been greatly benefited. Parts of Santa Bar- 
bara and San Luis Obispo Counties had from 
10 to 15 inches, while other districts in south- 
ern California got only from three to five 
inches. 

While it is too early to predict the honey 
crop for 1918, most local beekeepers feel that 
some honey will be harvested. If the rains 
continue thruout the spring months, a good 
crop is possible. 

Since .the appearance of the auto truck, 
migratory beekeeping is becoming very popu- 
lar in southern California. Some of the most 
successful apiarists move their bees as many 
as three times during the year. Beginning 
with the early winter months, they move to 
a locality where the bees get pollen and early 
honey from plants such as the willow, eu- 
calyptus or pepper. This stimulates a colony 
to brood rearing and gets it strong and ready 
for the gathering of orange honey. Just as 
the orange blossoms begin to burst forth, 
whole apiaries are moved to the groves for a 
period of six weeks or two months. At the 
close of the orange blossoming season, some 
beemen move to the wild buckwheat and 
white sage ranges, and others move to the 
purple sage of upper Los Angeles and Ven- 
tura Counties. A little later the lima bean 
fields prove a great attraction to some. Beans 
are now grown over a large area, and the 
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acreage is increasing every year. While there 
are many varieties grown, the lima seems 
to be the only variety in this part of the 
country that produces sufficient honey to be 
of any benefit to the beekeeper. With the 
auto truck one can move bees from 30 to 50 
miles in a few hours, while with horses it 
would have taken a day or two. With our 
fine concrete roads running over most of 
southern California, one extensive beekeep>r 
told me it was just fun to move bees. [ 
never found any particular fun in it, but it 
is certainly a satisfaction to know that vcu 
have the advantage of several different 
sources of honey. Climatic conditions and 
seasonal rain-fall enter so largely into the 
production of a honey crop here that the 
moving of an apiary a comparatively few 
miles often changes the balance from the 
loss to the profit side for the year’s work. 

More bees have been moved to the citrus 
groves than ever before and this year will 
certainly be a good time to solve the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Can our southern California orange 
districts be overstocked during *he honey 
flow.’? In some districts, beekeepers, who 
had locations almost to themselves and made 
fine crops, have this year been svrrounded br 
nearly a thousand colonies within a radius 
of a few miles. It has been said that it is 
next to impossible to overstock the orange 
district during a good honey flow and now 
we will have a chance to know. 

L. L. Andrews. 


* et # 


In Idaho—Climatic conditions in this ter- 

ritory continue favorable to 
the honey producer, the mild weather report- 
ed last month still being with us. We hada 
slight snow flurry about March first but this 
only remained an hour or two. The nights 
are cold, but after the sun is up for a few 
hours it seems much like late spring. The 
first robin of the year was seen the first week 
of March, and local papers report other 
spring birds in the vicinity. One honey pro- 
ducer reported his bees carrying pollen about 
Mareh first. 

Early reports indicate a very light winter 
loss in this section. A number of honey-pro- 
dueers who should know, say that a cursory 
inspection of their yards discloses a loss of 
less than 10 per cent. One producer near 
this city took advantage of a sunny day in 
the week of Feb. 24 to go thru the hives in 
his yard of 230 colonies and discovered a 
loss of only 15 colonies, or 64% per cent. 

A honey-producer of a near-by town in 
Oregon, in making up his questionnaire, ask- 
ed for exemption from military duty until 
the coming fall so he might look after his 
apiary this season. Information is now had 
that he has been placed in subdivision C of 
class 2, and will probably not be called in 
1918—possibly not for 15 months. 

Coast buyers are insistent in their demand 
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for both comb and extracted honey, calls 
for comb predominating. This condition is 
unusual, as that market has for two years 
drawn on southern Idaho for more extracted 
than comb. A strong winter demand for ex- 
tracted was anticipated, owing to the fact 
that the Coast had such a limited quantity 
of extracted from this section last fall be- 
eause of high prices; but such demand has 
not materialized. Buyers are now investigat- 
ing for fall delivery, and seem disposed to 
offer a high price. One or two are making an 
effort to contract both comb and extracted 
for early fall delivery ;but producers refuse 
to make such an arrangement. 

The Idaho-Oregon Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation has completed an arrangement with 
the Idaho Food Administrator, R. F. Bick- 
nell, whereby its Idaho members may secure, 
under a permit, sugar for feeding purposes. 
All purchasers will be limited to 80 per cent 
of normal requirements. This Association 
has also taken the matter of sugar up with 
the Oregon Administrator in the interests of 
its Oregon members, and will no doubt com- 
plete with him an arrangement similar to 
that made in Idaho. 

Several apiaries in this vicinity are offered 
for sale by men, who, because of other in- 
terests, have been in the business in a half- 
hearted way. Prices quoted are high, with 
buyers scarce. One yard made up of mediocre 
hives and equipment is quoted at $10 per 
colony. 

The Idaho-Oregon Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation now has three cars of bee supplies 
rolling westward for distribution among its 
members. These cars contain about 100,000 
Ibs. of goods which will be supplemented 
by additional cars of stock goods later on. 
Indicative of the pronounced change from 
comb to extracted, the above cars contain a 
number of extractors and les’ than 70,000 
sections as against 700,060 sections used one 
season before the demand for extracted be- 
eame so strong. 

Honey-producers are replacing the auto 
trailer and small truck body attached to the 
rear of the ordinary passenger car with regu- 
lar auto trucks of the larger type. Several 
of these trucks have been purchased for use 
the coming season. It is becoming apparent 
that the trailer or small box truck is not suit- 
able for men having several out-yards. 

Caldwell, Ida. P. S. Farrell. 


** 


The past winter has been one of 
In lowa—j3,¢ a severe and trying, from 
a steady-on-the-job point of view. The Iowa 
beekeeper who still persists in wintering his 
bees out of doors will undoubtedly have a new 
experience to add to his long list of the past. 
Just now, it looks as if the only safe thing 
to do, is to do the thing he really knows he 
ought to do—winter his bees in the right kind 
of acellar. Dr. E. F. Phillips of the Depart- 


ment at Washington told the beekeepers, 
at the National meeting at Burlington, that 
the so-called double-walled hive left to it- 
self out of doors is about as much protection 
to a colony of bees as a sheet of newspaper 
would be if wrapped around them. After 
the Department has taken the trouble to ex- 
pend much money and effort in discovering 
a fact, why should the Iowa beekeeper bull- 
headedly ignore the statement and continue 
to winter his bees out of doors? Why go to 
school, and, after school dismisses, ignore the 
teacher’s advice and teachings? Doing so 
does not alter the fact nor improve results, 
Some Iowa beekeepers are already finding 
many of their hives very heavy with honey 
and all the bees dead—frozen. Heavy stores 
did nothing for the bees this past winter with 
a steady zero weather pressing against im- 
properly protected hives. 

lowa’s State Apiarist, F. Erie Millen, and 
his coterie of assistants at Ames are doing 
a most excellent work over the State. Be- 
sides holding meetings with the beekeepers 
in their home localities, an educational short 
course of study has been arranged for the 
beekeeper to take at his home, at a cost of 
$3 for the course, including two text books. 

Hamlin Miller. 


** 


In Wisconsin—2!£ the ground is still 
covered with snow at 


this date (March 11) and large snow banks 
remain on the road side. Hard freezing con- 
tinues at night. Maple-sugar bushes are be- 
ing opened. 

It is yet too early to report on the condi- 
tion of bees in Wisconsin. Much the larger 
part of the bees in this State are still in the 
cellars. Many beekeepers report that their 
bees have wintered well, but will be short of 
feed in the spring. As the ground has been 
covered with snow all winter, the clover 
plants are looking fine. The soft-maple buds 
are good size, and on some early trees the 
buds are almost ready to open now. Bees 
outside seem to have wintered finely, and 
have had two good flying days. 

There is an unusually large demand for 
bees this spring in Wisconsin. 

N. E. France. 


se 


In Michigan __As usual, we are blaming 
the winter for our losses. 
However, the better beekeepers have not suf- 
fered losses much greater than normal except 
from shortage of stores. 
Nineteen students took the short course, 
which includes beekeeping, at the Agricul- 
tural College this winter. The number was 


small but the seed sown fell on fertile ground. 
The results may therefore be great. 

From the nature of the correspondence re- 
ceived during the last few ménths, there is to 
be a considerable investigation of the honey 
resources of Michigan by. large beekeepers 
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from other states. This State needs more ef- 
ficient beekeepers and the territory is not so 
crowded but that many can find good pas- 
tures and sufficient room for expansion. The 
Agricultural College offers its assistance to 
those who contemplate changing their loca- 
tions. 

It is planned to hold county beekeepers’ 
meetings during the latter part of March in 
Washtenaw, Wayne, Lenawee, Hillsdale and 
Branch counties. Beekeepers in those coun- 
ties who do not receive notices of the meet- 
ings should send their names and addresses 
to the State Inspector of Apiaries. 

The sugar situation seems to be improving 
very rapidly. From correspondence very re- 
cently received, it seems that beekeepers are 
finding it possible thru their letters of author- 
ity to secure considerable amounts of sugar, 
and, in some cases, enough to take care of 
the needs for spring feeding. However, 
some are unable to secure any sugar at all. 
In order to supply the needs of those who 
find that their bees are actually starving and 
are unable to secure sugar after trying in 
every way to secure it locally, a small quan- 
tity of sugar has been set aside for the use 
of beekeepers by the Food Administration. 
This sugar will be supplied as long as it lasts 
to those who must have sugar at once at the 
rate of 10 cents per pound plus postage. It 
is being handled at actual cost by M. H. Hunt 
& Son and the A. G. Woodman Company, but 
all remittances must be sent to B. F. Kindig, 
East Lansing, Mich. The sugar will be ship- 
ped by parcel post or express in lots of 20 
and 40 pounds. If the cost, including sacks 
and packing, does not amount to ten cents per 
pound a refund will be made to the purchaser. 
Those living within reach of Lansing should 
come in person, bringing sacks with them. 
Please do not ask for sugar until you have 
exhausted every resource locally and until 
the time arrives that sugar must be secured 
to avoid starvation. 


Last year the beekeepers of Michigan had 
the active co-operation of three of the coun- 
ty agents of the State. To date about 25 
more have volunteered their services. The 
county agents want to help the beekeepers. 
Most of them have had little experience with 
bees and want the beekeepers to tell them 
and show them how they can give assistance. 
Get acquainted with the county agent; tell 
him your problems; take him to your bee- 
yard, and initiate him, if he is not familiar 
with the work; ask him to co-operate in the 
holding of field meetings; request him to fur- 
nish bulletins and literature to the beekeep- 
ers who are not using up-to-date methods. 
In other words, make use of the servant 
whose salary the beekeepers are helping to 
pay. Help the county agent to feel that, 
even tho he is not familiar with beekeeping, 
yet there is a particular service that he can 
render to the beekeeping industry. The coun- 





ty agents want to be useful; but it is in gen- 

eral up to the beekeepers to show the agents 

how to help. B. F. Kindig. 
East Lansing, Mich. 


* * * 


From Ontario— !* is too early to give a 
fair estimate yet as to 


condition of bees, stores, honey-producing 
plants, etc., but judging by reports at hand 
which are quite varied, would say that wher- 
ever colonies were strong, well protected, 
and, above all, had abundance of good stores, 
winter loss will be light. Just today I visited 
one of our own apiaries and found every colo- 
ny alive and most of them looking well. This 
yard had considerable sugar fed and colo- 
nies were all strong. On the other hand, our 
home yard had mostly buckwheat stores and 
much of their stores consisted of heavy combs 
of buckwheat placed in the brood nest in the 
fall in lieu of light combs removed. I only 
did this as a matter of sentiment, as buck- 
wheat was worth more than sugar, but I hat- 
ed to buy much sugar for reasons that can be 
imagined. In this yard I find considerable 
dysentery and a number of colonies will per- 
ish before warm weather comes. This apiary 
is also exposed to the southwest and got 
full foree of the great storm of Jan. 12 from 
that direction. After the storm was over, the 
ground was bare in most places and bees have 
been exposed to the unusual cold ever since. 
That may have aggravated conditions. A 
neighbor just half a mile from my home has 
100 colonies and that same storm buried his 
bees all over. They have been covered ever 
since, and they are wintering finely. As 
they have buckwheat stores and the same 
kind of hives, it looks as if the greater ex- 
posure had caused poorer wintering with our 
bees here. Weak colonies are going out by 
wholesale. A man two miles from my place 
reported one-third dead a month ago. There 
was much natural swarming there last year, 
and I surmise his colonies were weak in bees 
and perhaps short of stores. Cellar-wint»red 
bees are reported to be wintering well—in 
fact, the winter has been ideal for cellar con- 
ditions. Another man reports to me that 
he will lose a half of his 100 colonies. He had 
European foul brood in his apiary last year 
and many colonies were weak in bees when 
winter came on, and weak colonies could not 
stand weather like we have had ever since 
early December. Summing up as a whole, I 
predict that the losses among the extensive 
beekeepers who produce the bulk of the hon- 
ey will not be nearly as heavy as was feared 
a few weeks ago. Much, of course, depends 
upon the weather of the next few weeks, as 
the bulk of the bees east of a line drawn 
north from Toronto have not had a flight at 
this date, Feb. 28. Heavy rains during the 
last few weeks have taken snow off the fields 
and covered clover with a solid sheet of ice. 
It would only be a guess to say how clover 
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will come thru, but prospects are not improv- 
ed by the snow leaving so early. As clover 
is our main standby, we know nothing at this 
date as to what honey prospects will be. As 
to stores, have had no reports and can only 
say that I believe our own bees have suffi- 
cient to see them thru. Where the bees have 
dysentery, stores disappear rapidly and those 
affected in my home yard may be short, but 
it makes little difference as colonies having 
dysentery badly as early as the end of Febru- 
ary seldom amount to anything for they 
rapidly spring dwindle. 

At this date, no appointment has been 
made to fill the position made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. Pettit. It is to be hoped 
that when this appointment is made, that a 
worthy successor may be found to take Mr. 
Pettit’s place. As near as we can figure out, 
it looks as if many men, whom the depart- 
ment think capable of doing the work, will 
not under any consideration accept the office; 
while, on the other hand, many whom the 
department do not think eligible for the job 
would gladly accept, if they had the chance. 
As I have no ax to grind, my sincere wish 
is that a man may be appointed who will be 
a real help to the industry, and that political 
pull (or any other kind of a pull) will not 
influence the powers-that-be to place any oth- 
er kind of man in the position. 

Much is said in March Gleanings about 
sugar for spring feeding. Canadian apiarists 
will be thankful that unless something unusu- 
al happens, they will not have to get sugar 
for spring feeding—at least, it will be their 
own fault if they do, as there was no sugar 
shortage in Canada at time fall feeding was 
necessary last year. Sugar is fine for winter 
stores, but only a Jast resort for spring use, 
as colonies in spring do not seem to be in 
condition to make the necessary chemical 
change in the sugar syrup, and they will not 
build up like they will on honey at that time 
of year. 

February has given us welcome relief from 
the long spell of very cold weather prevailing 
thru December and January, by being fairly 
moderate so far as cold is concerned. As a 
climax to a winter of more than usual inter- 
est in many ways, there were heavy down- 
pours of rain with lightning and thunder at 
different times during the last two weeks of 
the month. This rain coming on top of great 
banks of snow caused bad floods m many 
places, particularly in western Ontagio. In 
a few cases, at least, stock and bees w2re de- 
stroyed by the high water. Some apiarists 
near here, including one of my own, had the 
water right up to entrances of hives, and I 
found it necessary to pry the hives loose and 
block them higher. Yes, they are likely to be 
placed higher another fall, and then the con- 
ditions of this spring are not likely to occur 
again for many years. 

Some time ago I mentioned in these col- 





umns that a well known wholesale man in 
Toronto was telling me of his intentions of 
getting a carload of honey from California 
for Ontario use. Only a few days ago I hap. 
pened to meet him again and on inquiry as 
to where that honey was, he replied: Oh, 
I got a chance to clean up handsomely on 
the car and it came no farther than New 
York City.’’ Possibly it made up part of 
that big cargo that was so damaged, as men- 
tioned in February Gleanings. 

Honey is about off the market, and what 
little is moving, is quoted at 22 cents for 
white and 18 cents for buckwheat. That 
ought to be high enough to suit anybody, 
even the consumer, by the time he pays in 
addition, the wholesale and retail profits. 
Personally, I am among those who think 
that honey can be hoisted too high even for 
the good of the beekeeper, as it can get so 
high that people will think it is out of reach 
—in fact, they will begin again to class it 
as a luxury rather than a staple. 

Markham, Ont. J. L. Byer. 


** # 


In Texas—There is yet much talk about 

how the bees came thru the win- 
ter. Revised reports have been necessary 
for two reasons. In those sections where 
excessive losses were inevitable, many bee- 
kecpers did not attend to thei: bees and the 
exact loss is hardly determined yet. It is 
thru such beekeeping methods that the loss 
of Texas will be matic more severe than it 
should be. In some secticns it has only been 
pussible to ascertain recently if there is any 
winter loss of Lees or not. In the extreme 
southern part of the State, the bees wintered 
well and have been at work long enough at 
this Gate to be good, stronz colonies. In the 
ult Coast region, the loss has been exces- 
sive, due to exceedingly trying cliniatice con- 
ditions and neglect. ‘Th? same may be said 
of the southwest sectien, bat here the total 
loss in colonies will be greater because of 
the jarger holdings. in the western section, 
the loss has been light where attention has 
been given; but where the bees were neglect- 
ed the loss will be considerable. In the east- 
ern section, the bees came thru in fair shape; 
but very short on stores. In the central 
section, the losses have been heavy, largely 
due to neglect, as the fall honey-flow was 
eut very short last year. In the northern 
section, the bees came thru in good shape and 
most of the colonies have stores enough to 
last until the spring honey-flow. 

With bees starving in many sections and 
very weak in stores in other sections, it is 
interesting to learn the conditions of the 
honey piants. In the lower valley section, 
the plants are about normal and the bees 
have already done very well. In the coast 
region, the honey flora has suffered by the 
drouth of last year and the excessive cold of 
the past winter. Except in the locality of 
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the southwest section, the honey plants are in 
very poor condition. In the western section, 
the honey plants (or native honey flora) are in 
poor shape, and dependence will be in alfalfa 
that is irrigated. In the eastern section, the 
honey plants are only in fair shape and they 
are much below normal in the central sec- 
tion. Prospects for the honey plants are 
good in the northern section. 

At present the prospects for a honey crop 
are hard to determine and remain a mere 
matter of prophecy. Thruout the gulf sec- 
tion, the southwest and western sections, the 
prospects for a honey crop are not bright; 
but climatic conditions can yet change, in 
the form of rain, and much honey will be 
made. It is yet too early to speak much of 
honey plants over the remainder of the State. 

With the unfavorable wintering and per- 
haps doubtful honey prospects, are many bees 


being offered for sale and are many being 


bought? But few bees are being offered for 
sale and there are but few buyers. Where 
losses have been many it would seem that 
many who have some bees left would want to 
sell them; but such does not seem to be the 
ease. Many hesitate to buy any bees, with 
honey crop prospects uncertain. So many 
bees are without stores that they would make 
a very poor purchase. 

Generally speaking, climatic conditions are 
improving and it is hoped that this month 
will see a decided improvement in the pros- 
pects for the year. F. B. Paddock. 

College Station, Tex. 


#2 


In Florida — Prospects indicate that Flor- 
ida will be on the map as a 
honey-producer this year. After the long 
cold winter, spring has come with a rush, and 
everything has put out the biggest bloom 
known for years. Orange trees, particularly, 
seem to be making up for their shortcomings 
of the last two years; but, unfortunately for 
the beekeepers, the blooming period will be 
of short duration and will be over before 
most colonies are in shape to do their best 
work. Usually the orange will begin to yield 
early in February and the flow continue un- 
til April. In 1914 we made more honey after 
Apr. 5 than before; but the bloom is unusual 
this year, and there seems no possibility of 
its lasting later than March 20. In this im- 
mediate neighborhood the flow started on 
Feb. 22, and with the abruptness of a log- 
wood bloom—no honey coming in one day, 
and the next day the loaded bees dropping 
all over the yard. Weather conditions seem 
to be ideal for nectar secretion, and every 
bloom contains a good sized drop. Yester- 
day (March 3) I watched bees arrive at the 
grove, and observed that they visited four, 
three, and, in one ease, only two blossoms, be- 
fore departing with their loads. 
Other sources of honey count for nothing 
when the orange is yielding so profusely. 





The serubs around here are full of andromeda 
in full bloom; but I have been unable to find 
a single bee working it. So our crop of 
orange honey should be of exceptionally fine 
flavor and command the highest price. What 
that price will be remains to be seen, but 
producers should go slow before selling for 
less than 20¢ per pound f. o. b. shipping 
point. 

I have not yet heard from the pennyroyal 
section; but, if it has bloomed as heavily as 
the little of it here has done, there should 
have been some surplus from it. 

Why is it so seldom that anything is heard 
about the Carni-Italian bees? I have kept 
three or four colonies of them for about six 
years, and every year that there has been 
a good honey flow they have so far out-dis- 
tanced the Italians that it seems possible 
they may be especially adapted to Florida 
conditions. They have several characteristic 
advantages which are not possessed by the 
Italians. They are no more inclined to swarm; 
they gather very little propolis; cap their 
honey white; stay quietly on the combs dur- 
ing manipulation, but are cleared from an ex- 
tracting comb in one-third the time that 
Italians can be. 

By the time this appears in Gleanings 
swarming will be at it height, if not already 
over, and for the benefit of beginners and 
others who have not had Florida experience, 
let me warn them to hive no big swarms on 
starters or half sheets of foundation. The 
advice of one noted apiarist, in a book pub- 
lished on Southern beekeeping (and frequent- 
ly given by others) is to the effect that big 
swarms can be put on starters because they 
are fitted for comb-building, and small 
swarms can be put on full sheets because it 
gives the additional help they need. This ad- 
vice must be reversed for Florida during an 
orange flow. Never hive a good swarm on 
anything but full sheets of foundation, for 
otherwise you will surely have a hive full of 
drone comb. If you have neglected to order 
enough foundation, it would be as profitable 
to hive swarms in boxes or nail kegs and 
transfer them later. Harry Hewitt. 

Apopka, Fla. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture always wants in- 
teresting experiences of beekeepers, novel 
beekeeping sights or scenes, beekeepers’ 
** short cuts,’’ informing stories of successes 
and failures with the reasons why. Such ar- 
ticles, long or short, will be far more valua- 
ble to our readers if accompanied by photo- 
graphs illustrating what is told. Such photo- 
graphs should be black and white, sharp and 
full of contrast, and a glossy print if possible. 


MANAGING EDITOR, 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
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|, CWAS AMERRY OLD SOUL, 
Amernry OD SOuL WAS Iie. 
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Now EVERY SUPER BAD FINE SECTIONS 
For very Fine Roney havfe! 
On! Therc's noTHING SO RARE 


S CAN COMPARE 
With & ne Coue AND Mis supers Liiree 
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Shipping Honeyto Referring to Dr. Mil- 
Soldiers at the ler’s note about how to 
Front. ship honey to our boys 


at the front, it may in- 
terest many readers to know how I have 
been successfully doing it for a year and a 
half. My second son is fond of bees and 
just as fond of honey. So, when he took his 
place in the fighting line, I decided that he 
should not want for honey. Therefore once 
a month or so, I ship him a ean among the 
other tid-bits the mother knows he likes. In 
the paint stores here varnish is often sold in 
a quart can that has a small screw cap. So I 
bought a lot of new ones at 10¢e each. To fill 
one, I warm the honey in the warmer above 
the cook stove, so that it will run freely into 
the small hole of the can. The Canadian 
limit of weight for packages to France is 
seven pounds, so I requisition a square 
eracker box which just holds nicely the can 
of honey and the dainties that make up the 
limit in weight. This box is wrapped in cot- 
ton cloth, which is sewn in position, making 
a package that brings rejoicing not to one 
boy alone but to all the boys around, for in 
the trenches the community spirit is strong. 
As parents, we have gone thru the agony of 
the fateful telegram ‘‘ dangerously wounded 


in face;’’ the weary waiting for more news 
for 10 days, trusting that no news was good 
news; then the joy of a hopeful pencil seraw] 
from himself. Since many who read this wil] 
alas, have a like experience, let me assure 
them of one thing: the kindness and skill 
displayed by the doctors and nurses to our 
boys is almost beyond understanding, and the 
good folks of the town where the hospital is 
located do their utmost for other folk’s sons, 
Victoria, B. C. F. Dundas Todd. 
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Condemns Home- Home-made supplies, 
made Hives; January Gleanings, page 
Wants Paint. 26, may be all right for 


the other fellow, but 
not for me. I believe any one who is con- 
templating putting money into a home ma- 
chinery plant, will not do so after he tries 
several brands of home-made hives. One’s 
local mills have the necessary machinery, 
good workmen, and a willing spirit; but ail, 
or nearly all, of the extensive beekeepers 
buy their hives from mills that make a spe- 
cialty of such work. 

For the last two weeks I have been ‘‘ fixing 
up’’ hives which I bought along with the 
bees that they contained. Without dn excep- 
tion I have discarded the home-made ones 
and have kept under protest those that were 
made by the local mill. Next summer, when 
I need a hive, I want a good one—one that 
is accurately made to the 32nd of an inch; 
one that is square, and that will take a super 
without leaving bee cracks at end or side. 

After working on these unpainted hives I 
am entirely unable to comprehend how a man 
as particular concerning details as is Dr. C. 
C. Miller always seems to be, can let his hives 
go unpainted. Locality? Well, an unpainted 
hive in this climate is fit only for kindling 
wood after two years of use. 

Visalia, Calif. DeWarren B. Davis. 
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How That Snow 
Picture Was Taken. 


The frontispiece for 
March Gleanings is in- 
teresting to me for 
more than one reason. The apiary shown 
had been established in the previous spring, 
and on Jan. 1 following I took the train and 
went the 99 miles necessary to get there, so 
that I could see how the bees were winterin”, 
as a card from a friend said they had had 
a heavy snow fall up there. This was my 
first season ’s experience with bees on the let- 
alone plan from October till the following 
April, without giving them a visit during all 
that time. It was very cold at the time the 
picture was taken. After digging down to 
the entrances of a couple of cases and finding 
a space cleared by heat from the bees, I de- 
cided to leave them alone. They wintered 
perfectly and never since have I bothered 
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going to the expense of making a winter trip 
to look after them, and have lost all dread of 
anything happening by bees being covered 
up even for two or three months. Of course, 
I do not want any sealed covers over hives 
when wintering like this, for once in a while 
great loss might occur under certain condi- 
tions. The picture is also interesting to me 
because this was about the first time I had 
ever used a camera. Strange to say, the 
pictures taken at this time when I was abso- 
lutely green in all things pertaining to a 
camera, were among the best I have ever ob- 
tained—so much for luck and a fairly fool- 
proof camera. A companion picture to the 
one in question, was pronounced by Dr. B. N. 
Gates to be one of the finest winter scenes 
of an apiary he had ever seen, and, as I have 





already intimated,. it ‘‘just happened.’’ 
[This, too, was a remarkable picture. 
Editor. ] J. L. Byer. 


Markham, Ont. 
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Bees Make Use of 
a Bullet Hole. 


While on duty east of 
Douglas, Ariz., one of 
my patrols reported it 
had found a swarm of bees in one of the 
international monuments which mark the 
U. §.-Mexican border line. Being interested 
in bees, I took the time to go down and see 
it and found that there was a nice swarm 
in the hollow part of the steel monument 
and that a bullet hole on the Mexican side 
was being used as an exit. Since the monu- 
ment was near the Agua Prieta battle field, 
I concluded a bullet that had been intended 
for some poor Mexican’s heart had missed 
its aim and had really done a good ‘‘ turn ”’ 
in making a home for a swarm of bees. 

L. 8. Halzwarth, 

Captain 1st Ariz. Inf. 
Naco, Ariz. 
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Queen-Breeders Nice To the credit of queen- 
People; Fumigation breeders I should like 
to state that I bought 
half a dozen queens that arrived in poor 
condition, two being dead. I mailed to the 
breeder our postmaster’s written statement 
of the condition of the queens, expecting, of 
course, to receive two more queens; but, to 
my surprise, I was sent six more. I think 
queen-breeders are a nice lot of people. 

On page 793 it is stated that 4 ounces of 
bisulphide is sufficient for ten supers. From 
my experience, that is twice as much as 
is needed. It is also claimed that, in order 
to make sure of killing the eggs, the ex- 
posure should not be less than twelve hours. 
Texas Bulletin No. 158, pages 29 and 30, 
gives very complete data on the subject. 
For those who have not the bulletin I would 
explain, that, for ten supers, 4% pound would 
not kill the eggs in 24 hours; but 2 ounces 





for ten supers is sufficient to kill everything 
but the egg. All the millers would be killed 
in 20 minutes, and the rest in from one to 
twelve hours. The eggs hatch in ten to 
twelve days, according to temperature, and 
a second fumigation is necessary when the 
eggs hatch. One ounce is sufficient for 4.35 
cubic feet of supers. Everything must be 
tight to hold the gas for twelve hours. This 
Texas bulletin is finely illustrated, and gives 
the best description I have seen of the 
remedies and life history of the bee-moth. 
Hammonton, N. J. C. E. Fowler. 
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A Long-Reach 
Swarm Grabber. 





This illustration shows 
my ‘‘swarm grabber,’’ 
a device for grabbing 
a limb or twig with a swarm of bees. You 
will notice the jaws are open ready for grab- 
bing the limbs. The cord attached to the 
leverage part is then pulled taut and wrapped 





two or three times around the handle at, the 

handhole, when the limb may be cut with a 

fruit pruner. By using a long pole on the 

swarm grabber the operator may avoid stings 

and also be able to get clusters from rather 

high and inaccessible places. 
Pataskala, O. 


—s & os 


Uniting with 
Honey; 


Henry Zinn. 





In your editorial on 
uniting bees I see you 
don’t always seem suc- 
cessful. Here is a good method by Alexander. 

Take half a pint of honey and pour part 
of it over the bees and tops of the frames 
of one hive and set the other hive on top of 
it and pour the rest of the honey over the 
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frames and bees of the top hive. Put on 
the cover, and in one minute they will be 
too happy to fight. Try it on your weak 
colonies in the spring. You can even intro- 
duce a plurality of queens by this plan. It 
is the Miller smoke method without the 
smoke. Next winter when packing those big 
winter cases, just try one without pack- 
ing, and over the entrances put doors to be 
kept shut tight when the weather is too cold 
for the bees to fly. I wintered mine that way 
—some packed and some not, and I can’t see 
any difference. Both are No. 1. 
Bellefontaine, O. Clyde Cordrey. 
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A Student’s At the conclusion of 
Ten Commandments the first half year’s 
of Beekeeping. instruction in apicul- 

ture at the University 
of California a little examination was given, 


the tenth question in this examination be- 
ing: ‘* What are some of the things eg. 
sential to success in beekeeping?’’ 

One of my students gave the followin 
answer, which might be adopted as the Ten 
Commandments of beekeeping: 

‘* (1) Good beekeeper (knowledge and 
dependability); (2) good bees (Italian) ; 
(3) good hives; (4) good bee pasture; (5) 
good equipment — smoker, hive tool, ex- 
tractor, wax-extractor, storage facilities, 
honey packages and an enclosed place to 


. work; (6) good apiary site, with wind pro- 


tection, even temperature, and convenient; 
(7) honest, agreeable neighbors; (8) a love 
of the work; (9) a good market; (10) some 
other capital, or business, to tiue one over a 
year of small returns.’’ 

I predict that he will be a successful bee- 
keeper. 


Berkley, Calif. Geo. A. Coleman. 
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THE BACK LOT BUZZER. 


Andy Jimpson says he gave full instructions with the bees he sold to a beginner the other day, but the 
feller called him up by phone last night and said they arrived all right, but he had forgotten what was the next 


thing to do. 


Andy said there was only one thing he could think of, an’ that was to send the money. 
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of the vitamines 





meeting of 
the National 
Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation held at 
Burlington, Ia., 


JUST NEWS 


Editors 


contained in 
honey; endors- 
ing the teaching 
of the uses for 
honey by high 





Feb. 19-21, was 
poorly attended, 
altho the  pro- 
gram was excel- 
lent. The first session opened with only about 
20 beekeepers present,and the largest number 
present at any session was 40. Prof. Francis 
Jager, president,opened the convention Tues- 
day evening, with an interesting address on 
the uses and functions of the national asso- 
ciation. He had to leave the same evening to 
meet another appointment, and the conven- 
tion was thereupon turned over to the skill- 
ful handling of C. P. Dadant, as temporary 
president. John C. Bull, secretary, was not 
present, so Hamlin B. Miller of Iowa was 
chosen temporary secretary. The regylar 
program was taken up Wednesday morning, 
when J. A. Warren of The A. I. Root Co., 
representing E. R. Root, spoke on ‘‘ Present 
and Future Beekeeping.’’ Prof. F. Eric 
Miller of Ames, Ia., gave an excellent talk 
on ‘‘The State Agricultural College and Bee- 
keeping in 1918.’’ Dr. E. F. Phillips of 
Washington, D. C., spoke on extension work. 
Tlis address and explanation of the Govern- 
ment’s work in behalf of beekeeping elicited 
the keenest interest. E. D. Townsend of 
North Star, Mich., was not present, but sent 
a paper on ‘‘Some Proposed National Work 
for 1918.’’ C. P. Dadant gave a very instruc- 
tive address on ‘‘ Making Honey a Staple.’’ 
J. W. Stine of Burlington, Ia., pointed out 
in his address how the Government can help 
the beekeeping industry, and Geo. W. Wil- 
liams of Red Key, Ind., sent a paper on 
‘*A Merger of All Beekeeper Societies.’’ 
Harry Lathrop of Bridgeport, Wis., read a 
paper on ‘*The Builders’’ and warbled a 
solo at the Wednesday evening session. At 
this evening session officers for 1918 were 
elected as follows: David Running of Fil- 
ion, Mich., president; Hamlin B. Miller of 
Marshalltown, Ia., vice president; Floyd 
Markham of Ypsilanti, Mich., secretary; 
David Running of Filion, Mich., and Floyd 
Markham of -Ypsilanti, Mich., directors. 
Thursday forenoon was taken up with the 
reading and discussion of a paper sent by 
Ira D. Bartlett of Michigan on ‘‘Standardi- 
zation of Bee Supplies and Appliances.’’ 
The subject brought out more lively discus- 
sion than any other considered by the con- 
vention. E. 8. Miller of Valparaiso, Ind., 
sent a paper on ‘‘The Future of the Na- 
tional,’’ as did J. H. Stoneman of Blackfoot, 
Ida., on ‘‘Making a Start with Bees in 
Idaho.’’ Dr. E. F. Phillips, in the absence 
of Dr. 8. A. Jones, chief of the Bureau of 
Crop Reports, diseussed- the work of this 
bureau as it affects the honey interests. The 
association passed resolutions to the follow- 
ing effect: appointing Dr. E. F. Phillips a 
committee of one to secure an investigation 














schools and state 
colleges; asking 
parcels post 
privileges for 
ecombless packages and commending the 
work of the apicultural department of the 
Bureau of Entomology 
* * & 


It is a little early to tell how bees have 
wintered thruout the whole country, but 
from a large number of reports received by 
Gleanings, all the way from Maine to Cali- 
fornia and Texas, we can say that they have 
generally come thru the winter.in better con- 
dition than was expected two months ago. 

Beginning in the East, New England gen- 
erally reports heavy losses—50 per cent to 
75 per cent of bees, and surviving colonies 
generally weak and short of stores. 

Ontario reports heavy local losses, but the 
losses of bees well cared for not nearly so 
large as feared a few weeks ago. New York 
State reports bees in cellar having wintered 
very well, but from 30 per cent to 80 per 
cent loss of those wintered outdoors, loss 
being due largely to light stores or inability 
to reach stores. New Jersey reports 40 per 
cent colony loss. The southern and western 
counties of Pennsylvania have from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent of bees dead; northern 
counties not quite so bad, having better win- 
ter stores. Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida, while returning varied reports, 
seem on the whole not to have had unusual 
losses, while some sections report unusually 
good wintering. Southern Virginia, Ken- 
tueky, and Tennessee appear to have suffer- 
ed severely (50 per cent to75 per cent dead). 

Tn the central North, the condition of bees 
seems to be unexpectedly good. Michigan 
reports conditions much better than expect- 
ed, altho considerable feeding is necessary. 
Ohio’s bees have come thru in very fair con- 
dition. Illinois and Indiana report bees hav- 
ing come thru fairly well—or better. Vary- 
ing reports come from Iowa, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma—good and bad. 

When it comes to the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast regions, the reports are almost 
all very favorable. Idaho and Colorado send 
word of excellent wintering with prospects 
for a bumper honey crop. Montana is tak- 
ing interest and sends a good report, as do 
Utah and Nevada. With copious rains dur- 
ing late February and March, California 
sends word of excellent condition of bees 
and the prospect of a fine honey crop thru- 
out the whole of the big State. Bees were 
storing honey in some California apiaries 
as early as March 1—and before. 

Texas, too, sends word of the big drouth 
there having been broken by a substantial 
rainfall during the first four days of March, 
and bee prospects accordingly brightened. 
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HER®E wiil 
66 be thou- 
sands of 
tons of the finest 


sweet go to waste 
in Indiana this 






BEES, MEN AND THINGS 
(You may find it here) 


he trudges to the 
office with his 
last box of hon- 
ey to feed them 
if they need 





year because 
there aren’t bees 
enough in the 
State to gather 
one-third of the white-clover nectar there 
will be this season.’’—Boone Miles, Parke 
Co., Ind. 

‘‘T ean say of A. I. R., ‘whom having not 
seen I love.’ ’’—A. Smith, Lamoille Co., Vt., 
Feb. 15. 

‘*Would have sent sooner, only Job has 
nothing on me for poverty. No honey for 
almost two years.’’—Pat J. Dunphy, Elbert 
Co., Colo., Feb. 16. 

‘‘Gleanings is not as good as it used to be. 
I take it more for the advertisings now than 
for any other benefit.’’—Mont Wyrick, Du- 
buque Co., Iowa, Feb. 25. 


‘*Gleanings is one of the most interesting, 
wholesome and valuable periodicals of which 
I know, and I would not be without it in my 
home.’’—A. M. Dewees, Grubbs, Del., Feb. 4. 


‘* While we South Texas beekeepers have 
been thru the hardest times and the most 
severe drouth known, we are going ahead 
with what we have left.’’—M. B. Hinten, 
Karnes Co., Texas, Feb. 25. 








‘Our winter has been the hardest for 
about 20 years. We are expecting a good 
honey crop next season, as there was an 
abundance of young clover last fall.’’— 
Claude Barker, Jasper Co., Mo., Feb. 13. 


‘My experience with bee disease has been 
during the last six years, and it is —!—lots 
of trouble—you understand.’’—W. A. Losh, 
Butte Co., So. Dak., March 5. [We under- 
stand—you have put it very understandably. 
— Editor. ] 

‘*T do not like your paper the way you are 
running it now. We need more articles by 
big bee men and not so much talk between 
department editors. We have learned all they 
ever knew long ago.’’—V. V. Dexter, Kit- 
titas Co., Wash., Feb. 27. 


‘*Bees carrying in pollen today from wil- 
low. No cold weather at all here. Buds pret- 
ty well out. Sorry for you fellows over the 
hills. Oh, yes, yellow jackets are plentiful 
at present. Never saw them at this time of 
the year before. Wish they were in the Ger- 
mans’ pants.’’—W. Stevens, Columbia Co., 
Ore., Feb. 9. 


‘*When a fellow is trying to keep a few 
bees at his office two miles from home. and 
robber bees bother the colony with the Root 
queen in all the fall, and he puts them away 
for the winter, and in the severe weather the 
dead bees can be raked out from that hive by 
hundreds, and he wonders if they were queen- 
less, and if they have been robbed of their 
stores, and then on Feb. 24, with the the~- 
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stores, and opens 
the hive ang 
finds great quan- 
tities of stores 
and on a central frame he finds the queen 
with clipped wing and a bunch of brood near. 
ly as large as his hand—oh, Man! Ain’t it a 
gag oe Glorious feeling? (A la Briggs.) ”’ 
4. L. Wheeler, Civil Engineer itesi 

ag ag g » Whiteside Co,, 


**T notice in one of the Gleanings last fall 
you illustrated a cover punched with nail 
holes (10 Ib. pail cover) as a feeder, and you 
advise beekeepers to punch” these holes 
themselves. Why, my dear American people 
we have had this feeder in use for four sea. 
sons, and this cover is supplied by a manu- 
facturing company in Toronto already puneh- 
ed.’’-—Jas. M. Patterson, Vinemount, Can. 
Feb. 5. 

‘*T have been here in camp for a month 
now. The weather has been rather cool, and 
such beekeepers as I have had a chance to 
talk with have complained of the lack of rain 
and the lateness of the sage. The sage is 
being cleaned off around the camp here and 
has practically spoiled a good location. Rain- 
ing here today. I am still a beekecper.’’— 
Private Leland B. Davis, Co. C., 115th Field 
Signal Brigade, Camp Kearney, Calif., Feb. 

‘“T have handled bees on a small seale for 
many years. I had six swarms on a city lot 
close in during the past season, and five of 
these returned me over 550 pounds of honey. 
Could have sold every pound of it at a good 
price, but with the scarcity of sugar, the 
high price of spreads for bread, and a family 
of seven children, I find having the honey 
very fine.’’—C. N. MeMillan, Woodbury Co., 
Iowa, Feb. 13. 


‘*Glen Brothers, nurserymen of Rochester, 
N. Y., write me as follows: ‘Butterfly bush, 
which is an exceedingly rapid growing bush, 
not described in our catalog. Its blossom has 
the greatest attraction for bees that we have 
ever seen. They literally settle on the blos- 
soms in droves. In the rows of these bushes 
in our nurseries the hum of bees produces 
quite an audible sound.’ ’’ — Galusha M. 
Balch, M. D., Berkshire Co., Mass., Jan. 22. 


‘*T had been bothered with rheumatism so 
much that many nights I could hardly sleep. 
I began to eat considerably more honey than 
I had previously eaten and I am bothered 
hardly any now. Of course, this proves 
nothing, but suppose you bring up the subject 
and inquire whether those readers of Glean- 
ing that are eating a good deal of honey are 
ever bothered with rheumatism. I do not 
mean inflammatory rheumatism for which 
bee stings have been recommended. For in- 
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stance, ask such a man as Dr. Miller, who is 
as old as the hills and still young. Why not 
a world-wide propaganda be started ‘Eat 
Honey and Cure Rheumatism.’ ’’—Jas. Bach- 
ler, Madison Co., Mo., Feb. 7. 


‘¢For the purpose of honey production we 
have found Maryland physically fit. While 
not up to the standard of the larger pro- 
ducing states, Maryland is nevertheless in 
the first rank of fine beekeeping regions. The 
climate is particularly favorable and the sea- 
sons last practically from April to the first of 
November. An abundance of nectar-produc- 
ing plants, coming in the proper sequence, 
large crops of honey are assured.’’—G. H. 
Cale’s address before Maryland State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. 


‘¢Lost all of my bees this winter with plen- 
ty of honey in each hive. The bees froze and 
seattered all thru my hive, showing that they 
were not clustered as usual in extreme cold 
weather. Think I lost them on Jan. il, 
when it was 34 degrees at midnight and 12 
degrees below zero in the morning. My 
theory is that it caught them scattered over 
the frames. About 90 per cent of the bees 
in this locality that I know of are dead, and 
were found in the same condition.’ ’—Chas. 
H. Rogers, Holmes Co., Ohio, Feb. 20. 


Eleanor J. Kreitler, Practice Teacher, of 
the Kent, Ohio, schools had a score of her 
pupils write the A. I. Root Company re- 
garding bees and beekeeping after the little 
students had been studying bees for a time. 
Here is one of their letters, typical of them 
all: ‘‘I would like to know something about 
heekeeping. I want to know how much honey 
about 4,000 bees can make in a year. How 
you keep the swarm in the winter time? 
How much you get from one hive in a year? 
I would like very much to have you send me 
alive bee. I would like to have a queen.’’ 


‘‘T had eezema on my leg for five years. 
Doctor made it no better. Itch! Oh, my! 
It was spreading. I thought I would try 
binding on some honey. In a couple of days 
it itched so I took it off, and washed my leg 
with soap and warm water, and put some 
more honey on, binding it up again. In about 
a week it began to itch again. I gave it an- 
other good serub and put on some more hon- 
ey. It did not itch any more. I left the 
bandage on two weeks and the skin became 
nice and smooth. That was two years ago 
and the disease has not returned. I used the 
fall honey gathered from the aster and gul- 
denrod. Whether that would make any dif- 
ference or not I don’t know.’’—F. J. Lee, 
Lee Valley, Ont., Feb. 18. 





‘‘Even tho you have great things over 
there, yet we obtain results here that would 
make Americans’ mouths water. The year 
1916 was a bumper year, when one of our 
members, with 16 hives, made a net profit 
of over £100 ($500) from extracted honey. 

. Foul brood and Isle of Wight dis- 
ease possess no terrors for us. The proper 
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application of ‘Bacterol’ and a good queen 
in the hive is all that is required. I observ- 
ed when the Isle of Wight disease was spread- 
ing over the country it followed the rivers, 
and we on the hills were the last to be at- 
tacked, and I suppose the first to be free. 
Look to the hills for aid.’’ — Alexander 
Mackie, Supt. of Police, Marlborough, Wilk., 
England, Feb. 5. 


They Say It Isn’t So. 


‘‘And even John H. Lovell is just as 
far wrong in some of his sayings and doings. 
For instance, in January Gleanings, page 20, 
in his article on ‘ Bird Flowers,’ two different 
times he mentions the fact that we have 
only one species of humming bird in the 
United States. ‘This is very misleading to 
the young nature student, especally in orni- 
thology, for any bird student of intelligence 
will tell you that there are about a dozen 
species of humming birds in the United 
States. The State of Maine has only one 
species, and that is the ruby-throated. Mr. 
Lovell must remember that the borders of 
the United States extend far beyond Maine. 
I must eall Mr. Lovell’s attention to the 
fact that the ruby-throated humming bird is 
the only member of the family Trockilidae 
inhabiting the part of the United States 
east of the Rocky mountains; but from the 
Rockies to the Pacific Coast and to the 
horders of Mexico, there are from eight to 
10 other distinct species of this family. And 
Mr. Lovell’s statement that there are ‘more 
than 500 species in tropical America’ is also 
highly exaggerated, and in about the same 
proportion as his statement that only one 
variety of Trockilidae inhabits the United 
States.’’—E. C. Davis, Saint Helena County, 
La., Jan. 21. 


‘*Please do not think I wish to criticise 
John Lovell in his article, January 
Gleanings, on ‘Bird Flowers Often Listed 
as Honey Plants.’ I read the article with 
much interest. Yet I think he is in error 
when he states that the only humming bird 
in the United States is the ruby-throated. 
We have no less than 16 species in the Unit- 
ed States. The ruby-throated may rule su- 
preme east of the Mississippi river, but there 
are more than a dozen others that breed in 
California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas. 
oe Do the birds get some honey from 
the ‘bird flowers?’ Last summer while the 
summer bee school was held in Dalton we 
went over the very fine gardens of Hon. 
W. Murray Crane’s estate. The gardener, 
Herman Schmeiske, a man that it does one 
good to meet, showed us how the bumblebees 
gnawed into the cups of the ‘‘ bird flowers’’ 
to get at the sweet secretion. The honey- 
bees, far more numerous, would drink a 
‘‘lieon’s share’’ of the nectar. I have seen 
the corolla opened, but do not know to what 
extent my bees work on such flowers.’’— 
Wa'lter H. Leonard, Bristol County, Mass., 
Jan. 27, 
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lous fruit trees, 80 
per cent pears, the 
balance apples, 
peaches, plums, cher- ° 
ries, etc. How many hives of bees would you rec- 
ommend for each thousand of such trees? 

New York. John N, Blair. 

Answer.—The necessity of a large number 
of bees for the pollination of fruit trees is 
imperative, as may be clearly seen, when it 
is pointed out that the number of bees visit- 
ing the trees during the blooming period is 
more than 10 times as great as that of other 
insects. Most varieties of pears, and many of 
the apples and other fruits are self-sterile 
and are therefore placed in alternation in 
order to insure proper fertilization. When so 
arranged one colony per acre for an orchard 
of full grown trees would be sufficient, pro- 
viding the weather was warm. But if a cold 
snap should occur at the time of fruit bloom, 
the bees would fly but a short distance, and 
several times as many colonies would then be 
a decided disadvantage. Some authorities on 
this subject plead for five colonies to the 
acre, saying that on the occurence of unfavor- 
able conditions, safety lies in the maximum 
nuinber. 

Question.—If in the first week of May, I divided 
a 10-frame colony into three, and filled the rest of 
the hive out with the full sheets of foundation, feed- 
ing them well, and giving each one a laying queen, 
would they store any surplus of honey this year and 
when would they become full colonies? 

New York. Evan Jones. 

Answer.—If your heavy honeyflow does 
not begin before the middle of June, then 
by dividing your colony into two early in 
May and by feeding them for about thirty 
days, according to the Alexander plan of in- 
erease, you may be able to start the season 
with two good colonies instead of one, and 
therefore will increase your honey crop. If 
you divide the colony into three instead of 
two, you would still be able to obtain good 
colonies, but, of course, would decrease your 
honey crop accordingly. In some seasons it 
might result in the three colonies only ob- 
taining enough honey to winter them and 
no surplus at all. In a good season they 
would probably store a little in excess of 
their needs. 

Question.—I looked over an out-apiary Feb. 7, 
to be sure all had honey. I found the bees altogether 
too active for that time of year. All had brood 
as “large as a big hand,” and from that up to four 
frames of brood in several strong colonies. In these 
colonies I found what looked like uncapped newly- 
stored honey in the super frames just above the 
brood. As there was, of course, no honey coming in, 
it must be that the bees took the thick honey, diluted 
it with water, and stored it where it will be 
handy to feed the brood. I never saw it done before. 

California. Dr. Warren B. Davis. 

Answer.—We fear the above inference is 
hardly justified. That bees would dilute thick 





happened was 
that the bees 
were getting g 
’ small flow from 
willow or some other early source. 
Question——Have you any information in regard 
to whether white or yellow sweet clover is preferable 


for honey production? M. F. Cline 
Ohio. 
Answer.—The white biennial (melilotys 


alba), and the large yellow biennial (melilo- 
tus officinalis), are both good honey plants, 
The latter, however, should not be ‘confused 
with the small yellow annual (melilotus jn. 
dica), which is usually considered of small 
value. The large yellow sweet clover blos- 
soms much sooner than the white, usual- 
ly two or three weeks earlier, this difference 
in time depending upon the locality. It 
may thus be seen that in many localities this 
variety of yellow sweet clover is quite invalu- 
able since it so nicely fills in the gap between 
fruit bloom and the main honey flow, thus 
encouraging continuous brood rearing just 
at the time of year when it is most needed. 


Questions.—(1) Would it be a good plan to put 
pound packages of bees in hives from which the 
bees have been winter killed? (2) What size of 
package would be necessary in order to have a strong 
colony by June? Joseph Langhammer. 

Connecticut. 

Answer.—(1) If the colonies were not dis- 
eased and simply died because of the extreme 
cold, their frames would be all right to give 
to other colonies, but we would hardly like 
to givé such combs to pound packages of 
bees, since such a nucleus would be so small. 
We would consider it much better to give the 
combs of dead bees to good, strong colonies 
to clean out, after which they could be used 
in the way that you suggest. (2) In order to 
have strong colonies by June, it will be 
necessary to buy the packages early. If one- 
or preferably two-pound packages are pur- 
chased in April and each pound of bees fed 
slowly with about one-half cupful of sugar 
syrup a day, they may be built up into strong 
enough colonies to gather honey by June. 


Question.—I should like to run my thirty colonies 
on the let-alone plan as far as I can and get a 
crop of honey. In the beginners’ lessons in Glean- 
ings last year, you say add another extracting body 
early, then about a week after the honey flow starts 
put the queen in the lower story with an excluder 
between. Now won't this colony have to be looked 
over to keep it from swarming? What I want is to 
get along without going thru them every week and 
then not see some of my best swarms soar away to 
the woods. 

New York. N. CG. Davis. 

Answer.—You seem to doubt whether the 
plan given last season in the ‘‘ Beginners’ 
Lessons’’ would work well as a let-alone plan. 
Well, so do we. In order to be certain that 
the bees will not swarm, it will be necessary 
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to look them over every: seven or eight days. 
The let-alone plan is interesting simply as a 
freak plan that may have succeeded in a few 
rare instances. But under present condi- 
tions, when the health of each colony of bees 
js so important and the production of every 
possible pound of honey so imperative, we 
believe the practice is not only unwise but 
decidedly pernicious. See Allen Latham’s 
own statement in this issue of Gleanings. 
Question.—What is your opinion of E. W. Alex- 
ander’s plan of taking the bees out after night? 
Indiana. H. W. Suhre. 
Answers.—If the bees are quiet and in 
good condition, then they may be removed ac- 
cording to E. W. Alexander’s plan, that is, 
taken out at night, at a time when they will 
be unable to have a flight for several days. 
However, if the bees show any signs of dys- 
entery or seem uneasy, it would be better to 
remove them on a warm, sunshiny day such 
that they may fly immediately. The colonies 
should all be removed at the same time, and, 
the entrances left contracted. 
Question.—At what date do bees begin 
rearing in cellars or outside winter cases? 
Wisconsin. Elias Fox. 
Answer.—If bees are given candy or for 
any other reason become disturbed and there- 
fore unusually active, they may begin brood- 
rearing any time of the year, but normally 
not before March or April, in the Northern 
States. If brood-rearing starts before this, 
it is apt to cause dysentery, the occurence of 
which at so early a date usually results in 
the loss of the colony. Some expert. bee- 
keepers by unusually early brood-rearing have 
been able to start the spring with quite large 
colonies, but for the ordinary beekeeper the 
practice is attended with a good deal of risk. 


brood- 


Question.—If combs that are left over winter have 
some candied honey in them, will the tees clean this 
candy out or will they leave it as it is? 

Oregon. J. A. Pryor. 

Answer.—If there is no other honey pres- 
ent, the bees will use the candied honey, but 
during the process will tear the combs and 
waste much of the honey. When feeding such 
combs of honey it will be found a great help 
to heat them. They should be uncapped, dip- 
ped in hot water, and placed in the hives 
while wet. If they are badly candied, then 
after dipping, the surface should be combed 
over with a stiff metal brush. But even with 
this provision there will be quite a little 
waste. , 

Question.—(1) How is a beginner to know when 
the bees have eaten what they have in the hive and 
are starving to death? (2) I want to introduce a 
new Italian queen this spring. In killing the old 
queen should I do so a week or so before I introduce 
the new queen? (3) And how shall I order ahead 
to get the queen here at the right time? 

Michigan. H. E. Huey. 

Answer.—(1) Usually we tell if a colony 
is running short by the weight of the hives. 
Of course, the beginner might not know 
whether a colony was short or not by merely 
lifting it. He can tell, however, by looking 
down between the combs and lifting out some 
of them. If the combs are dry and without 
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any stores in them except in a few scattered 
places where the bees are, it may reasonably 
be assumed that the bees are on the verge 
of starvation and should be fed, either by 
giving them candy or combs from some 
other colony that has perhaps died during the 
winter. Toward the last of this month, sugar 
syrup could be fed with safety. (2) If queens 
are introduced according to the directions 
sent with them, they may be introduced at 
the same time the old queen is removed. (3) 
There is no particular advantage in having 
the old queen removed several days ahead of 
time. In fact, it is a great disadvantage, es- 
pecially so if the queen ordered should not 
arrive until a week or ten days after the 
colony had been dequeened. 

Question.—Upon examining my colony recently I 
found all eight frames full to the brim and all cap- 
ped, not a single empty cell. Could it be possible 
that they have a queen and the honey has crowded 
out the brood so she cannot lay; and, if I spaced 
in a few new frames of foundation, she would lay 
when they are drawn out? H. P. Dixon. 

California. 

Answer.—The condition you describe is 
quite unusual, whether the cells are filled 
with honey, or with honey and brood. In 
either case, it is very seldom that all of the 
cells are capped. Since you are a beginner, 
we are wondering if you may not have con- 
fused the capped cells of honey with the cap- 
ped cells of brood. The cappings over the 
honey are white, bluish white or yellowish 
white, rather irregular, and flattened some- 
what. Cappings over the brood are composed 
of wax and fibrous substances, are light or 
dark brown, depending upon the age of the 
comb, and are rather smooth and convex. Of 
course if you find both of these kinds of cap- 
pings, then you will know that there must 
be a queen present. 

Question—I have about 50 empty hives that I 
want to fill wifh bees in the spring. How cou I 
fill by dividing my 10 colonies. My idea is not to 
raise any surplus, but to increase my number of 
colonies as much as possible. C. F. Hill. 

California. 

Answer.—In a good season, by continued 
feeding and careful attention, ten colonies 
may be increased to 50 but ordinarilyno great- 
er inerease than to 30 would be advisable, 
for in order to withstand the winter, all 
should be good, strong colonies in the fall. 
During the present shortage of sweets, too 
much increase should not be attempt-d, at the 
sacrifice of the honey crop. 

Questions.—(1) What do you consider the most 
successful treatment for European foul brood? (2) 
Please give the best method for introducing queens. 

California. Fred Armstrong. 

Answers.—(1) In the treatment of Euro- 
pean foul brood some of our best authorities, 
including Dr. C. C. Miller and 8S. D. House, 
believe that dequeening for a period of 
only 10 days, and introducing a vigorous 
strain of Italian bees will cure in the great 
majority of cases. In the case of black bees 
or dark hybrids we would recommend a 
queenless period of 20 days. Before dequeen- 
ing it is very important to make the colonies 
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lous fruit trees, 80 
per cent pears, the 
balance apples, 
peaches, plums, cher- ° 
ries, etc. How many hives of bees would you rec- 
ommend for each thousand of such trees? 

New York. John N, Blair. 

Answer.—The necessity of a large number 
of bees for the pollination of fruit trees is 
imperative, as may be clearly seen, when it 
is pointed out that the number of bees visit- 
ing the trees during the blooming period is 
more than 10 times as great as that of other 
insects. Most varieties of pears, and many of 
the apples and other fruits are self-sterile 
and are therefore placed in alternation in 
order to insure proper fertilization. When so 
arranged one colony per acre for an orchard 
of full grown trees would be sufficient, pro- 
viding the weather was warm. But if a cold 
snap should occur at the time of fruit bloom, 
the bees would fly but a short distance, and 
several times as many colonies would then be 
a decided disadvantage. Some authorities on 
this subject plead for five colonies to the 
acre, saying that on the occurence of unfavor- 
able conditions, safety lies in the maximum 
nuinber. 

Question.—If in the first week of May, I divided 
a 10-frame colony into three, and filled the rest of 
the hive out with the full sheets of foundation, feed- 
ing them well, and giving each one a laying queen, 
would they store any surplus of honey this year and 
when would they become full colonies? 

New York. Evan Jones. 

Answer.—If your heavy honeyflow does 
not begin before the middle of June, then 
by dividing your colony into two early in 
May and by feeding them for about thirty 
days, according to the Alexander plan of in- 
crease, you may be able to start the season 
with two good colonies instead of one, and 
therefore will increase your honey crop. If 
you divide the colony into three instead of 
two, you would still be able to obtain good 
colonies, but, of course, would decrease your 
honey crop accordingly. In some seasons it 
might result in the three colonies only ob- 
taining enough honey to winter them and 
no surplus at all. In a good season they 
would probably store a little in excess of 
their needs. 

Question.—I looked over an out-apiary Feb. 7, 
to be sure all had honey. I found the bees altogether 
too active for that time of year. All had brood 
as “large as a big hand,” and from that up to four 
frames of brood in several strong colonies. In these 
colonies I found what looked like uncapped newly- 
stored honey in the super frames just above the 
brood. As there was, of course, no honey coming in, 
it must be that the bees took the thick honey, diluted 
it with water, and stored it where it will be 
handy to feed the brood. I never saw it done before. 

California. Dr. Warren B. Davis. 

Answer.—We fear the above inference is 
hardly justified. That bees would dilute thick 
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Question.—Have you any information in regard 
to whether white or yellow sweet clover is preferable 


for honey production ? M. F. Cline. 
Olrio. 
Answer.—The white biennial (melilotus 


alba), and the large yellow biennial (melilo- 
tus officinalis), are both good honey plants. 
The latter, however, should not be confused 
with the small yellow annual (melilotus in- 
diea), which is usually considered of small 
value. The large yellow sweet clover blos- 
soms much sooner than the white, usual- 
ly two or three weeks earlier, this difference 
in time depending upon the locality. It 
may thus be seen that in many localities this 
variety of yellow sweet clover is quite invalu- 
able since it so nicely fills in the gap between 
fruit bloom and the main honey flow, thus 
encouraging continuous brood rearing just 
at the time of year when it is most needed. 


Questions.—(1) Would it be a good plan to put 
pound packages of bees in hives from which the 
bees have been winter killed? (2) What size of 
package would be necessary in order to have a strong 
colony by June? Joseph Langhammer. 

Connecticut. 

Answer.—(1) If the colonies were not dis- 
eased and simply died because of the extreme 
cold, their frames would be all right to give 
to other colonies, but we would hardly like 
to givé such combs to pound packages of 
bees, since such a nucleus would be so small. 
We would consider it much better to give the 
combs of dead bees to good, strong colonies 
to clean out, after which they could be used 
in the way that you suggest. (2) In order to 
have strong colonies by June, it will be 
neeessary to buy the packages early. If one- 
or preferably two-pound packages are pur- 
chased in April and each pound of bees fed 
slowly with about one-half cupful of sugar 
syrup a day, they may be built up into strong 
enough colonies to gather honey by June. 


Question.—I should like to run my thirty colonies 
on the let-alone plan as far as I can and get a 
crop of honey. In the beginners’ lessons in Glean- 
ings last year, you say add another extracting body 
early, then about a week after the honey flow starts 
put the queen in the lower story with an excluder 
between. Now won't this colony have to be looked 
over to keep it from swarming? What I want is to 
get along without going thru them every week and 
then not see some of my best swarms soar away to 
the woods. 

New York. N. C, Davis. 

Answer.—You seem to doubt whether the 
plan given last season in the ‘‘ Beginners’ 
Lessons’’ would work well as a let-alone plan. 
Well, so do we. In order to be certain that 
the bees will not swarm, it will be necessary 
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to look them over every: seven or eight days. 
The let-alone plan is interesting simply as a 
freak plan that may have succeeded in a few 
rare instances. But under present condi- 
tions, when the health of each colony of bees 
is so important and the production of every 
possible pound of honey so imperative, we 
believe the practice is not only unwise but 
decidedly pernicious. See Allen Latham’s 
own statement in this issue of Gleanings. 
Question.—What is your opinion of E. W. Alex- 
ander’s plan of taking the bees out after night? 
Indiana. H. W. Suhre. 
Answers.—If the bees are quiet and in 
good condition, then they may be removed ac- 
cording to E. W. Alexander’s plan, that is, 
taken out at night, at a time when they will 
be unable to have a flight for several days. 
However, if the bees show any signs of dys- 
entery or seem uneasy, it would be better to 
remove them on a warm, sunshiny day such 
that they may fly immediately. The colonies 
should all be removed at the same time, and, 
the entrances left contracted. 
Question.—At what date do bees begin 
rearing in cellars or outside winter cases? 
Wisconsin. Elias Fox. 
Answer.—If bees are given candy or for 
any other reason become disturbed and there- 
fore unusually active, they may begin brood- 
rearing any time of the year, but normally 
not before March or April, in the Northern 
States. If brood-rearing starts before this, 
it is apt to cause dysentery, the occurence of 
which at so early a date usually results in 
the loss of the colony. Some expert bee- 
keepers by unusually early brood-rearing have 
been able to start the spring with quite large 
colonies, but for the ordinary beekeeper the 
practice is attended with a good deal of risk. 


brood- 


Question.—If combs that are left over winter have 
some candied honey in them, will the lees clean this 
candy out or will they leave it as it is? 

Oregon. J. A. Pryor. 

Answer.—lIf there is no other honey pres- 
ent, the bees will use the candied honey, but 
during the process will tear the combs and 
waste much of the honey. When feeding such 
combs of honey it will be found a great help 
to heat them. They should be uncapped, dip- 
ped in hot water, and placed in the hives 
while wet. If they are badly candied, then 
after dipping, the surface should be combed 
over with a stiff metal brush. But even with 
this provision there will be quite a little 
waste. 

Question.—(1) How is a beginner to know when 
the bees have eaten what they have in the hive and 
are starving to death? (2) I want to introduce a 
new Italian queen this spring. In killing the old 
queen should I do so a week or so before I introduce 
the new queen? (3) And how shall I order ahead 
to get the queen here at the right time? 

Michigan. H. E. Huey. 

Answer.—(1) Usually we tell if a colony 
is running short by the weight of the hives. 
Of course, the beginner might not know 
whether a colony was short or not by merely 
lifting it. He ean tell, however, by looking 
down between the combs and lifting out some 
of them. If the combs are dry and without 
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any stores in them except in a few scattered 
places where the bees are, it may reasonably 
be assumed that the bees are on the verge 
of starvation and should be fed, either by 
giving them candy or combs from some 
other colony that has perhaps died during the 
winter. Toward the last of this month, sugar 
syrup could be fed with safety. (2) If queens 
are introduced according to the directions 
sent with them, they may be introduced at 
the same time the old queen is removed. (3) 
There is no particular advantage in having 
the old queen removed several days ahead of 
time. In fact, it is a great disadvantage, es- 
pecially so if the queen ordered should not 
arrive until a week or ten days after the 
colony had been dequeened. 

Question.—Upon examining my colony recently I 
found all eight frames full to the brim and all cap- 
ped, not a single empty cell. Could it be possible 
that they have a queen and the honey has crowded 
out the brood so she cannot lay; and, if I spaced 
in a few new frames of foundation, she would lay 
when they are drawn out? H. P. Dixon. 

California. 

Answer.—The condition you describe is 
quite unusual, whether the cells are filled 
with honey, or with honey and brood. In 
either case, it is very seldom that all of the 
cells are capped. Since you are a beginner, 
we are wondering if you may not have con- 
fused the capped cells of honey with the cap- 
ped cells of brood. The cappings over the 
honey are white, bluish white or yellowish 
white, rather irregular, and flattened some- 
what. Cappings over the brood are composed 
of wax and fibrous substances, are light or 
dark brown, depending upon the age of the 
comb, and are rather smooth and convex. Of 
course if you find both of these kinds of cap- 
pings, then you will know that there must 
be a queen present. 

Question.—I have about 50 empty hives that I 
want to fill wifh bees in the spring. How coun I 
fill by dividing my 10 colonies. My idea is not to 
raise any surplus, but to increase my number of 
colonies as much as possible. C. F. Hill. 

California. 

Answer.—In a good season, by continued 
feeding and careful attention, ten colonies 
may be increased to 50 but ordinarily no great- 
er inerease than to 30 wou!d be advisable, 
for in order to withstand the winter, all 
should be good, strong colonies in the fall. 
During the present shortage of sweets, too 
much inerease should not be attempt-d, at the 
sacrifice of the honey crop. 

Questions.—(1) What do you consider the most 
successful treatment for European foul brood? (2) 
Please give the best method for introducing queens. 

California. Fred Armstrong. 

Answers.—(1) In the treatment of Euro- 
pean foul brood some of our best authorities, 
ineluding Dr. C. C. Miller and 8. D. House, 
believe that dequeening for a period of 
only 10 days, and introducing a vigorous 
strain of Italian bees will cure in the great 
majority of cases. In the case of black bees 
or dark hybrids we would recommend a 
queenless period of 20 days. Before dequeen- 
ing it is very important to make the colonies 
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strong by uniting or giving hatching brood. 
It is not necessary to melt up the combs or 
otherwise treat the colonies or hives as in 
the case of American foul brood. Cells from 
a vigorous strain of Italians can be given 
immediately after dequeening, as it will be 
ten days before the queen will lay. (2) The 
method given with the queen-cages sent out 
with the queens is generally successful for 
introducing. The smoke method as recom- 
mended by A. C. Miller also gives excellent 
results. But beginners sometimes fail in ap- 
plying it properly; hence we recommend the 
cage method. 


Questions.—(1) I have an opportunity to buy a 
small apiary of about 70 colonies of bees in rather 
good hives. What do you think is a fair price? (2) 
A great part of the time, I shall be on the road, 
and therefore unable to look after the bees. Would 
it be profitable to hire a man who understands them, 
to work on the farm and take care of my colonies? 
What wages should such a man receive? (3) Do you 
think it would be profitable for me to buy these bees 
or would it be a better plan to buy bees by the 
pound? Russell T. Spencer. 

Ohio. 

Answer.—(1) Wjthout having seen the bees 
or hives, it is very difficult to state a fair price 
for them. A colony will be worth anywhere 
from $5.00 to $10.00, altho all will depend 
upon whether the hives are modern, standard 
ones, upon the strain of bees, age of queens, 
the amount of drone comb, and whether the 
combs are criss-crossed. In buying, one 
should be certain the bees are not diseased. 
In general, we never advise beginners to 
start with a large number of colonies. It is 
far better to begin with two or three, and 
then gradually increase to the desired num- 
ber. (2) Altho away from home so great a 
share of the time, it would still be possible 
to manage the bees yourself, if you could be 
at home one day in the week. We do not 
think that hiring another man‘to take care 
of the few colonies would prove satisfactory, 
besides we believe that you would enjoy the 
work yourself. As to wages, we cannot an- 
swer that question, so much depends upon the 
locality and the man himself. (3) We believe 
that the best plan would be to buy two or 
three entire colonies or else to buy three- 
pound packages. 


ANSWERS BY C. C. MILLER. 
Questions.—(1) What is the best way to transfer 
packages of bees to hives? (2) To help brood-rear- 
ing, had I not better pack the hives until the wea- 
ther gets quite warm! (3) Do you use granulated 
sugar or brown sugar for syrup? (4) I have full 


sheets of foundation in Langstroth wired frames. I 
wish to increase as fast as possible with safety. Shall 
I be able to obtain increase by buying two-pound 
packages of bees, purchased not later than July 15? 
(5) What do you think of taking the queens away 
about June 15 so as to enable the full force of bees 
to gather honey, instead of a lot of them wasting 
their time feeding brood that will never be of any 
use to the beekeeper? (6)For the week or ten days 
that the queens are removed, why not use them in 
starting new colonies? F. O. Donnell. 

Minnesota. 

Answers.—(1) Something depends upon 
whether or not you have at least one frame 
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of brood to give the bees. If you have not, 
then open the package sufficiently to dump 
out the whole of the bees at once. But it 
is very much better to have the brood. In 
that ease no such large opening is needed, 
and you can trust to the bees to come out of 
their own accord. Put your frame or frames 
of bees in the hive at one side, set the pack- 
age of bees in the hive beside the brood, with 
the opening toward the brood, cover up and 
let the bees take their time to come out. If 
there is not room in the hive for the package, 
set the package over the frames, opening 
downward, and set an empty hive-body over. 
(2) Yes, the packing will help if it is cold, 
but it’s not very advisable to begin opera- 
tions till it is pretty warm. (3) Only granu- 
lated for winter; at other times it doesn’t 
matter. (4) Yes, if the season is good. If the 
season is poor you can partly make up for it 
by feeding. (5) Theoretically it looks like a 
fine scheme. Practically, at least in my lo- 
eality, it has never seemed to be advisable 
to stop the queen’s laying except when help- 
ful to keep down swarming. (6) At any time 
when the queen is temporarily removed from 
her colony, it is well for her to be laying in a 
nucleus. 


Questions.—-(1) Would you advise the purchase 
of double-walled hives for this part of the country? 
I live in Illinois and have no bee-cellar. (2) Which 
is the better size section box to use, the 4x5x1% 
or the 44% x4%x1%! (3) Would you advise me 
to use the shallow frames or the full depth frames 
for extracted honey? If I used the 4x5x1% sec- 
tion super and the shallow frames, the super bodies 
would be interchangeable. (4) Should I use starters 
or full sheets of foundation for section honey boxes? 
Tf so what style of a foundation fastener is the 
best for fastening the full sheets? (5) I have noticed 
in Gleanings that people having three-banded and 
leather colored Italians for sale each claims their's 
is the better. Which do you think is the better for 
me to buy? I intend to buy queens for divided 
colonies. Gordon Bell. 

Tllinois. 

Answers.—(1) I think I should prefer sin- 
gle-walled hives, using outside protection for 
winter. (2) I prefer the latter, as do most 
beekeepers. (3) There are advantages and 
disadvantages, either way. If you are going 
to keep only a few colonies, it may be well 
to have only full-depth frames; with a large 
number it may be better to have shallow 
frames. A good plan may be to try part of 
your colonies with shallow frames now, and 
that will help you to decide which you pre- 
fer to use when you increase your colonies. 
There would be some advantage, of course, 
in having interchangeable supplies. (4) Use 
full sheets, by all means; it will be money in 
your pocket. I am not familiar with all the 
fasteners, but the Daisy does excellent work. 
(5) I think the majority of beekeepers pre- 
fer the leather colored three-banders, and so 
do I. 


Question.—Can I use paraffine for fastening foun- 
dation in frames? lyde L. Moore. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Paraffine melts at so low a tem- 
perature that we should much prefer to use 
beeswax for fastening foundation in frames. 
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lengths of fine 
wire, are full 
sheets of founda- 
tion, or beeswax 
stamped with an 
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possible model 
equipment for 
one making a 
start with one 
co'ony. For purposes of manipulation and 
comparison some may prefer to begin with 
three or four colonies. If so, the suggested 
outfit will need to be increased accordingly. 
Also if one objects to heavy lifting and pre- 
fers shallow supers to the deep ones, twice 
as many supers will be needed. 

The hive which we are recommending is a 
plain, dovetailed box without top or bottom. 
It is the lowest story of the hive and rests 
immediately upon the floor-board, which has 
at the front an entrance contractor for regu- 
lating the size of the entrance. At each upper 














The smallest practical outfit for extracted honey pro- 
duction: 1 ten-frame hive body, wired frames with 
sheets of comb foundation; 2 ten-frame supers same 
as hive body; 1 floor board; 1 inner cover; 1 outer 
cover: 1 bee brush; 1 No. 2 bee-veil; 1 bee-smoker; 
1 hive-tool. We suggest that the outfit be tripled. 


end of this box or hive is a metal support, or 
rabbet, holding suspended lengthwise of the 
body 10 movable ‘‘ Langstroth’’ frames, 9% 
by 175 inches in size. 

Inside of these frames attached to the top 
bar by means of wax and supported by sev- 





impression of the 
natural base and 
initial walls of 
: honeycomb. Giv- 
ing the bees these sheets of foundation, in- 


sures good straight worker comb centrally 
placed in the frames. During the honey flow 
new wax is added to these shallow walls and 





A sheet of comb foundation, the middle part of which 
the bees have begun drawing out into comb. 
thus the foundation is built out into comb 

for storing honey and raising young bees. 

This lower hive is called the brood chamber 
because here all the young bees are raised, 
the queen being allowed to lay eggs only in 
the combs of this story. To prevent the 
queen from going above, a queen excluder i3 
placed over the brood chamber. 

The excluder is an arrangement made of 
perforated zine, or of wire rods, which al- 
lows the free passage of workers but ex- 
cludes the queen because of her larger size. 
This prevents the queen from laying eggs in 
the combs above, which are intended only 
for surplus honey. 

Above the queen excluder the super is 
placed as soon as the bees seem to need 
room. The super may be exactly like the 








Queen-excluder separating brood-chamber from su- 
pers, prevents queen from going into supers and 
raising brood in the extracting-combs. 


hive body or may be shallower. It is used 
entirely for the storing of surplus honey, that 
is, honey in excess of the colony’s needs for 
the coming winter. 

The thin cleated inner cover is placed over 
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the super, or, early in the season, when no 
super is used, it is placed just above the 
brood chamber; and over all is placed the 
heavier outer cover. 

Since we are attempting to describe a very 
cheap outfit, no mention has been made of an 
alighting board, but, of course, the hive 
bottom should rest on some support to keep 
it from contact with the ground, and a board 
sloping up to the entrance is quite a help to 
the bees as they return laden with honey. 

The brood chamber itself furnishes the best 
opportunity for studying the bees since in 
this one apartment all the activities of the 
hive are conducted. Here will be found the 
three kinds of bees—queen, workers, and 








Queen, drone and worker. 


drones. Each is raised in its own peculiar 
kind of cell, and each has its own special 
work to perform. 

The smallest bees in the hive are undevel- 
oped females, known as workers. Of the in- 
mates of the hive, these make up the great 
majority, there being from 25,000 to 75,000 
or more in each colony. Their development 
from the depositing of the egg to the adult 
bee requires about 21 days. When first 
hatched, their bodies are covered with soft 
hair which gradually wears off as they be- 
come older. 

With the exception of the first day or two, 
their first two weeks are spent as nurse bees, 
in which capacity they partially digest pollen 
and honey and feed to the larve and queen, 
and also build comb and do other work about 
the interior of the hive. After this, they 





At the center, hatching brood; above and at the 

right, cells containing larve in different stages of 

development; F, larve nearly ready to seal. B. OC, 

D, and E, queen cells; B, partially built; C, one 

from which queen has hatched; D, capped cell; E, 

one with side torn down in order to kill contained 
queen. 
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begin gathering honey from the fields, leay- 
ing the house work to the young emerging 
bees. Altho workers may live over six months, 
yet during the busy season their length of 
life is quite short, only six or seven weeks. 

Among the workers may often be noticed 
a few large, blunt, clumsy-looking bees. 
These are the male bees or drones, and are 
developed in 24 days from unfertilized eggs 
which the queen is able to lay at will. The 
drones are not as long as the queen, but are 
much stouter than either workers or queen. 
They have no power to sting or to gather 
honey, their sole function being the fertiliza- 
tion of the queen. 

The largest, longest bee in the hive is the 
queen. Her piumpness varies somewhat, be- 
ing greatest at the height of her egg laying. 
After she has become mated she has a very 
sedate and dignified bearing and may be eas- 
ily distinguished by this characteristic. A 
dozen or so of the bees nearest the queen 
often form a little circle, facing toward her 
and caressing her with their antenne. 

The queen cell in which the queen is rais- 
ed is in shape and size somewhat like a pea- 
nut, or long slender acorn, with the smaller 
end hanging downward. As soon as the tiny 
egg in the queen cell hatches (three days), 
the nurse bees feed it ‘‘royal jelly,’’ which 
is a concentrated, partially digested mixture 





Capped brood in lower left corner, pollen above and 

at the right. 
of honey and pollen. After feeding six days, 
the cell is closed, or ‘‘sealed,’’ and on the 
16th day from the laying of the egg, the 
queen bites her way thru her self-spun cocoon 
and emerges. After taking a little honey she 
tries to kill any queen present, and either 
she or the bees destroy all capped queen cells. 
In about six days she takes her wedding flight 
and a day or two later begins laying. During 
the height of the season she may easily lay 
3,000 eggs a day. Queens may live four or 
five years, but are only at their best the first 
two years. 

When glancing thru the brood chamber, 
around the outsides of the combs will be 
noticed cells about 1/5 inch in diameter, 
whose coverings, or cappings, are of white, 
yellow or bluish-white wax, and seem some- 
what flattened in appearance. These cells 
contain honey which has been placed in a 
convenient position for feeding the young 
brood. 

Just inside of this honey and toward the 
center of the comb may be noticed cells not 
capped over but containing a yellow, red, 
green, or perhaps dark brown substance. This 
is pollen which the bees have obtained from 
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blossoms and carried home packed in pel- 
lets on their rear legs. This pollen, or ‘‘bee 
bread,’’ as it is sometimes called, altho used 
by the bees themselves, is gathered especial- 
ly for feeding the young larve. 

Here and there, at the corners or edges of 
the combs may be found drone cells which 
are regular in shape and slightly larger than 
the worker cells, there being about four ceils 
to the inch. 

Toward the middle of some of the combs 
will be found cells having light to dark- 
brown and slightly convex cappirgs made of 





Bees gnawing thru the cappings and emerging from 
their cells. 

wax and fibrous material. Such cells contain 
the sealed brood; whether drone or worker 
may be determined by the size of the cells. 
Near this sealed brood will also be found 
unsealed brood, some cells containing tiny, 
elongated eggs of about the same diameter as 
a pin, others containing what appears to be 
pearl white grubs closely curled up in the 
cells. The latter are larve in various stages 
of development. 

When given frames of foundation, the bees 
begin building comb and drawing out the 
foundation, providing there is honey or sugar 
svrup coming in. To produce each pound of 
wax used in comb building, it is necessary 
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for the bees to consume from 5 to 20 pounds 
of honey. For this reason foundation should 
never be given except when there is either a 
natural or an artificial flow, for otherwise it 
will be gnawed by the bees and probably 
ruined. 

After feeding on these incoming stores, a 
secretion called wax issues from the wax 
glands and hardens into white scales, which 
may often be seen on the under side of the 
bee’s abdomen. This wax is then transferred 
to the mandibles where it is mixed until it 
becomes pliable enough to use for comb 
building. Altho the new combs are very 
light in color, after several years of use in 
brood rearing, they become dark, almost 
black, from the thousands of bees continually 
tramping over them and also because of the 
many layers of cocoons which line the cell 
walls. These cocoons so add to the toughness 


of the combs that they make the old combs 
even more valuable than new ones. 

In our next lesson we shall diseuss the dif- 
ferent methods of obtaining bees and also 
the ways of getting them into the new hives. 





Unsealed, partially sealed, and fully sealed honey. 

which may be in either worker or drone cell. Capil- 

lary attraction prevents the unsealed honey from 
running out. 
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Rodo!pho Garcia, Matanzas. Cuba, styles himself a beginner: but he has 200 colonies, and he secured 
uh average crop per colony of 15 to 1€ gallons of honey and three peuncs ef wax. 
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mired the arti- 
eles by L. W. 
Lighty in the 
National Stock- 
man and Farm- 


read and ad- L 





OUR HOMES 


A. I. ROOT 


high formidable 
walls and bars were 
everywhere. When 
the boys went out 
to work, a man 
(well armed) took 
charge of six or 








er; but it never 
even occurred to 
me that he was a 
friend of mine 
or even knew of 
my existence for 
that matter. I 
had an impres- 
sion that he was in some way connected 
with the Department of Agriculture or with 
the farmers’ institutes of the great state of 
Pennsylvania; but ! did not suppose that 
such a busy man as he had time to bother 
with a bee-journal, much less to read my 
Home papers. While I think of it, one of 
the pleasant things all my life, and especial- 
ly late years, is to come across somebody 
who has been a warm friend of mine for 
years past, and I did not know it nor even 
dream of it. Now, I value the kind letter 
below erer so much more because friend 
Lighty takes me to task, and points out to 
me some of my shortcomings. Here is the 
letter, without any further preface: 

My Good Old Friend Root:—I have read your 
writings for more than thirty years because I think 
it worth while. This is not true of most stuff writ- 
ten. May I say a word and give a hint? You wish 
to get after the whisky business with the law, the 


club, the bars, and sword. I have a friend in 
Pennsylvania who believes in ruling by love. He 











thank thee, O Father, 


LUKE 10:21. 


has infinite faith in the promise given in Matt. 
i8:19. I know many cases where the husband was 


a drunkard, a sot, and terribly abusive when drunk. 
Home was hell when the husband was drunk. The 
wife went to this man of faith and asked that he 
heal this husband. I know quite a number who 
were thus healed and are splendid men who wi!l 
not touch a drop of liquor. This man of faith is 
not some faddist, but a simple old Quaker farmer. 
tis lessons (demonstrations) have been of infinite 
value to me. 

The trouble with the world today is a lack of 
faith. The sword is to make the world “safe” and 
humanity humane. I really wish, my friend, you 
wonld give us a Home talk on the 19th verse of the 
18th chapter of Matthew. You might also add Mark 
7:30: then Mark 16:18 would also go with these. 
Brother Root, we are woefully lacking in faith. 
You so often, in your health talks, quote the au- 
thorities which change their methods annually. The 
wise and prudent are poor leaders, but faith reveals 
the truth, see Matt. 11:25 and Luke 10:21. I do 
not wish to pester you; but your words say you are 
not growing in faith. 

As Advisor for the Department, I visited the 
institutional farms of the state and Reformatory No. 1, 
where the juveniles are sent, instead of to the 
regular prison. After going over the farm I went to 
counsel with the superintendent. He was a severely 
good man. He had faith in nobody, not even in 
himself. He was in an office with three heavy locks 
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In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes; even 
so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.— 


eight boys. When 
one watcher took 
his eyes off his gang 
to show me some 
thing he called loud- 
ly to another keep- 
er, “‘ Watch my boys 
a few minutes,” in 
the hearing of stran- 
gers and every one. 
What boy would not try to “ make good” after such 
a challenge? 

Now I go to No. 2, at the other end of the 
state. I walk into the office of the superintendent 
and see no bars, lock, nor key. I meet a man with 
a wonderful smile—a man with infinite faith in hu- 
manity, having the same kind of ‘ ‘criminals ” in his 











charge. They are all running “loose” over the 
place. Silent rules govern the place. Perfect 
order is everywhere. No one watches visibly any- 
where. Every boy and girl (there are girls too) 


are on their honer. We go out over the farm, and 
see a tip of the cap and a salute for the superin- 
tendent on all sides, and from the superintendent a 
kind word to all as we go along. He even stops 
by a little group to inquire about a little colored 
girl lately sent in. Why, this doctor lored those 
“criminals” and they love him, and you could 
not bribe them to do wrong toward him. Here is 
where I saw with my eyes where faith “ removed 
mountains.” L. W. LiGgury. 
Fast Berlin, Pa. 


May | quote a little from the above? “The 
words say you are not growing in faith.” 
! have added italics in the above quotation. 
Why, my good friend Lighty, if you have 
read my writings for more than thirty years 
you certainly remember the “ fracas” with 
the boys climbing on the back of my auto- 
mobile. I consulted the marshal and the 
mayor of the town, and they gave the boys 
a sound talking-to, telling them what would 
happen, ete.; but that, as it seemed to me, 
only had the effect of making the fun, as 
the boys called it, still more “ interesting.” 
But I finally began to see something along 
the line of what friend Lighty suggests. In- 
stead of striking back I stopped and waited 
for the boys, and talked with them pleas- 
antly and with a smiling face. At one time 
I told them to pile on all over my machine 
and see how many it would pull; and took 
the time to give them all, a, little ride, even 
if I was in a hurry. That ended the trou- 
ble. I do not know but I had better add 


right here that I was considerably helped 
in the matter by the advice of the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school; and I think 
I have on past pages suggested that if all 
humanity could unite in returning good for 
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evil, we should soon see an end of the 
wicked war that now involves the world. 
This Home paper is marked to come out 
in March, 1918—that is, if I do not send 
anything else to take its place; but I am 
dictating it on this last day of October, 
1917. When this comes before your eyes, 
dear reader, I most earnestly hope and pray 
that no such “wicked war” as now op- 
presses not only the United States but the 
whole wide world will prevail. I do not ex- 
actly understand what friend Lighty would 
suggest; but he means, without quest’on. 
that we should, each and all, strive for that 
spiritnal elevation where we can honestly 
follow the Master where he said, “ Love 
your enemies; do good to them that hate 
you; pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” Now, the above 
works splendidly, as we all know, among 
friends and neighbors, and it ought to work 
splendidly for the whole nation and for the 
whole wide world. But as it appears to me, 
with the present state of affairs, taking 
conditions as they are, we must have law 
and laws; and if we have laws we must 
have law enforcement; ard just row we 
have no other means at hand to enforce 
law than to arrest criminals by force. A 
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policeman must have firearms in order 
that he may stop criminals and arrest then; 
and when policemen are overcome, as they 
have been several times lately in our great 
cities, there must be a state militia backing 
them. If this state militia fails in its ef- 
forts to overcome thugs and criminals, then 
federal troops must be ealled on. What is 
to become of our great republic, “ the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” if 
the powers of darkness are not held in 
check? And I think that you, friend 
Lighty, will agree with me that the greatest 
enemy—-yes, the supreme enemy—of law 
and order is the liquor business. When our 
nation shall have cut off its partnership 
with this piece of iniquity, then will our 
prayers be heard .and answered, and God’s 
kingdom shall come and his will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven. 

I have before suggested that that beau- 
tiful little text, “If I cherish iniquity in 
my heart the Lord will not hear me,” ap- 
plies to nations as well as individuals. May 
God help us to learn the lesson that he is 
striving to teach us, perhaps by letting this 
wicked war go on until we are punished 
for consenting to be yoked with iniquity. 


Ey 
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HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING 


“ WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH, THAT ALSO, 
SHALL HE REAP.” 

These articles on “ High Pressure Gar- 
dening,” during years past, have, no doubt, 
been very helpful to many, as I have gather- 
ed from abundant testimony; but I feel 
sure I have something for you, dear friends, 
this morning, that may, thru a kind Provi- 
dence, eclipse them all. 

I have been reading about the measures 
our nation is now taking to have better seed 
corn, the world over, I hove and pray. Well, 
it rejoices my heart to read about the tests 
our “ school children ” (God bless them and 
their teachers) are making—a kind of 
“schooling” that to me seems far ahead 
of Greek and Latin (to say nothing of 
German, just now). Well, what Hoover ard 
Garfield are doing to have a hill of corn 
on every spot where a hill should be, I am 
doing; and I am teaching how to have a hill 
of potatoes on every spot of prepared soil, 
where a hill of potatoes was intended to be. 

Get your potatoes, a kind that has proved 
a suecess in your locality, and cut them to 
one eye, on the Terry plan. Leave two eyes 


as you choose: but I have had splendid 
sprouts when I could not discover eny eye. 
It is a very good plan to have a pretty fair 
sized piece of potato to each eye, but this 
winter I have had some immense rotato 
sprouts, and later, vines, from a piece of 
potato not larger than a nickel, and not 
much thicker than a potato paring. It all 
depends on the soil in your hot-bed or co!d- 
frame. When this comes before your eyes, 
vou likely will not need any bot-bed or co!d- 
frame either. Get a s>ot where you can get 
as much sun as possible, and have it, at the 
same time, sheltered fron north and west 
winds. Have plenty of water nesr by. A 
spot, a rod long and six feet wide, will do 
for most of you. probably. Spade, hoe and 
rake this ground until it is fine and mellow 
for a foot deep, or more. Now comes the 
most important part. Make the ground 
rich, Use fine, old, well-rotted manure, 
plenty of it, or whatever you know of, that 
gives crops in your locality. In our beds 
here, we use a pailful of fertilizer, especially 
for potatoes, and another of goat or sheep 
manure. Work it in very thoroly. Shovel 
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the soil back, level it off and place your one- 
eye pieces of potato about two or three 
inches apart. When nicely placed, shovel 
about two inches of soil over all. (I for- 
got to say that this bed must be tile-drained, 
or good drainage secured in some other 
way.) While the bed should be kept pretty 
wet, there must be no standing water during 
heavy rains. Get all the sunshine on this bed 
possible; if there is anything in the way 
that shades, either morning or evening, get 
it out of the way, if possible. If the nights 
are at all cool, cover the bed with empty 
sacks as soon as the sun is off at night; but 
be sure they are off as soon as the sun ean 
get on the bed in the morning. 

Will every piece of potato produce a good, 
strong shoot with this-treatment? Of course, 
it won’t. And it is just here, where my 
great invention comes in, that is going to 
save the world millions. When your po- 
tato bed is pretty well covered with green 
leaves, run up a wheelbarrow, with light, 
wooden trays, and lift out the plants, po- 
tato and all, with not only a great bunch of 
branching roots, but also with a good hand- 
ful of this rich soil. The bed should have 
been thoroly wetted an hour or two before 
you commence lifting the plants. To have 
them come up easily, push a flat-bladed 
spade down under the roots; then pry down 
on the handle and this will loosen the whole 
“sod” of potatoes and roots, so you can 
earefully separate them. Before doing all 
this, your potato ground is to have been 
well prepared and furrowed out. If you can 
run a hand-eultivator thru each furrow just 
before setting the plants, it is better. 

Now to go back a little to the “ great in- 
vention.” Every piece of potato that has 
not made a good plant, is to be put back in 
the bed, and taken up at a later date. These 
“ nut-back ” pieces often make the very best 
plants. 

Now a word about having the hills just 
so far apart. We have the furrows 30 inches 

‘apart, and aim to have a potato hill every 

16 inches. Well, my good helper Wesley 
didn’t seem to have the faculty of guessing 
at 16 inches, so I gave him a 4-foot lath, 
with notehes cut at the 16-in. point. With 
this near by, he gets them almost exact. 

What do we secure with all this “ fuss and 
bother”? A lot of things. Not only is there 
a good, strong plant and no missing hills, 
but also you have a yield of great. beautiful 
potatoes that command a big price, when 
there are often no new potatoes on the mar- 
ket at all. One who has not tried it can 
searcely realize the difference. Just now 
the world is beginning to re:ognize the great 
importance of giving the young plant (or 
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animal) a good, healthy start during the 
first period of its existence. Visitors are 
coming every day and you ought to hear 
their exclamations of surprise. One lady 
begged for some potato leaves, as she said 
she never saw, or heard of, anything like it, 

After showing some friends a beautiful 
bed of potatoes, that had just keen eultivat- 
ed and hoed, I made the remark that they 
had been planted just one week. The crowd 
turned and stared at me just about as people 
did 40 years ago when I announced I had 
taken “a barrel of honey” from one bee- 
hive in one summer. 

Some of you may think I plant potatoes 
pretty close. Well, I have found it an ad- 
vantage here to have the vines cover and 
shade the ground from the hot sun as soon 
as possible. By the way, I have grown Red 
Triumph potatoes on this same ground now 
for six or seven years. Not only that, but 
my crops get better and better, by planting 
velvet beans after the potatoes and spading 
them under every fall. 

A year ago, I sent to our Florida Experi- 
ment Station, and also to our Ohio Station, 
an account of my potato work, similar to 
the above; but neither seemed to think very 
much of it. Perhaps after a while they will 
both “ sit up and take notice.” 

P. 8. I use about one-half ton of special 
potato fertilizer per acre. 


THE WIND-ELECTRIC APPARATUS DOWN IN 
FLORIDA AND ITS PROGRESS UP TO DATE, 


So many are interested in the matter of 
“ harnessing the wind ” so as to have it pull 
our automobiles, do our house-work, et¢., 
that we print below some of A. I. Root’s 
daily reports of progress, as he has jotted 
them down on his letters written to Medina: 

Feb. 16.—We are still waiting for Maru- 
koski to boss raising the heavy wooden 
tower. 

Feb. 20.—Business matters hindered the 
inventor, Mr. Marukoski from making 
his trip to Florida: so our machinery is not 
yet set up. The wood tower is completed 
and nicely painted, but not yet raised on its 
feet. Today is Feb. 20, and Mr. M. is ex- 
pected on the 25th. 

Feb. 22.—Better send me one more $100, 
as we are going to set up the windmill next 
week. I expect I have been using a lot of 
money, but I hope a part of it has been 
“ treasures laid up in heaven, where thieves 
do not break thru and steal.” 

Mar. 4.—Our generator is finally at hand 
and the switch board is to come by express. 
Our troubles for the present at least mostly 
over. Marukoski is to be here tomorrow. 
The generator weighs 400 pounds so I think 
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it must be a low voltage, altho they have 
never told me direct, I think that will please 
me best. We shall not want to send current 
any distance. 

Mareh 6.—We expect Marukoski tonight. 
It is pretty hot here now and no rain. 

Mareh 7.—Marukoski is here, and a great 
big man he is, physically, mentally, and. I 
hope, spiritually. He is away up on elec- 
tricity, is prominent in the Y. M. C. A., and 
it is a great privilege to know him. 

March 9.—Mill is running: and takes so 
little wind. A serap of paper dropped from 
the tower fell almost straight down to the 
ground but the mill was run by even so light 
a wind as was then blowing. Roller bear- 
ings and everything balanced, like a fine 
steam engine, is the secret of it. 

Mareh 11.—At 2:30 p. m. on this 11th 
day of March, our electric windmill started 
whirling, and is now, while I write, charg- 
ing the 28-exide storage batteries on my 
electric automobile. Providentially we had 
quite a brisk wind when we were ready for 
the test, altho it was quite gusty and is 
almost constantly changing direction. The 
result is that the ammeter shows 5 amperes, 
then 10, and once in a while goes up to 20; 
but this uneven rule seems to store the bat- 
tery all right. The automatie switch board 
is to be installed later. May the Lord be 
praised for our suecess so far! The great 
14-foot wheel, with the belt on its outer rim, 
makes at present only about 18 revolutions 
per minute, and it runs so quietly on its rol- 
ler and ball bearings that not a sound is 
heard even with your ear pressed against 
one of the timbers of the tower. 

POTATOES AND BEES DOING FINELY. 


My potatoes, all planted since the freezes 
(by the “hot-bed” method), are now (Feb. 
20) covering the ground with their great, 
rank, green foliage in a way that gives 
promise of a wonderful crop. For a brief 
period every morning the bees are tumbling 
in loaded with honey, probably from the 
orange blossoms. 

SELLING THE RED TRIUMPH POTATOES. 

Mareh 10.—Today we began digging 
some of the potatoes, which were not out 
of the ground so as to be injured seriously 
by the freezes during the winter. I took a 
half-peck basket to my good friend Burnet 
at the grocery store and asked him what he 
eould pay for such. 

“Mr. Root, what do you want for them?” 

T said, “I thought they ought to bring 
35e.” 

“ We couldn’t make it,” he replied. 

“ Well,” said I, “you give me 30e, and sell 
them at 35.” 

“All right,” said he, “ bring them along.” 
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I went home and started Wesley to dig- 
ging, while I sorted and placed them in 
baskets and ran them up town. I did not 
know it at the time, but it seems that on 
account of the bad weather there wasn’t a 
new potato in Bradentown. They were 
grabbed up almost as fast as I could unload 
them, and every basket sold was carried 
around to let people see “ the beautiful po- 
tatoes.” One of the crowd said: “ Why, 
Mr. Root, how is it possible you can grow 
such fine potatoes every year, at a time 
when nobody else has new potatoes of any 
kind?” 

I replied: “ My good friend, I have been 
trying to grow more and better potatoes, 
more or less, for full 70 years. 

This year there are fewer small potatoes 
than ever before. The secret is the “ single- 
eye” plan given the world by our lamented 
friend, T. B. Terry. Each potato hill, as a 
rule, is one great thrifty stalk, and the re- 
sult is, all large fine potatoes. 

After we had delivered 30 or 40 baskets, 
that were grabbed up almost as soon as 
unloaded, Mr. Alderman (one of the firm) 
said: “ Mr. Root, we are sending a truck 
down to your place with some corn and 
middlings for your chickens, and I wish you 
would have a lot of potatoes ready, and, if 
possible, load up the truck with them.” 

Now, dear friends, when this reaches you, 
you can “ get busy ” and do something sim- 
ilar, right near, and in your own home 
town. 





TUUUNUEOENL ON EAD EATEN iui 
DASHEEN TUBERS FOR PLANTING. 

In reply to many inquiries, you can get dasheens 
for planting of The Kilgore Seed Co., Plant City, Fla., 
and their seed catalog will give you a lot of informa 
tion about everything that can be grown in Florida 
with profit. Dasheen will grow anywhere, but, of 
course, it doesn’t come to full maturity away up 
north. As it is good food, however, at every stage 
of its growth, roots, leaves, and all, I think it pays 
to plant it. Send to the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, D. C., for pamphlet, if you want 
to know all about it. 





A swer the farmer’s big questions: 
How can I grow with less ex- 
ense and labor? How can | grow 


ancy fruit at low cost? The 
B l 
IRON AGE 8277! 
rc (horizontal ) solves the spraying 


roblem for the busy farmer. 

an be used in any wagon, 

cart or sled. Reliable easy- 

working pump placed outside 

the barrel—prevents rusting— 

all parts easy to reach. 100 to 

125 pounds pressure with two 

nozzles. 50 and 100 gallon sizes. 

We make a full line of spray- 

5 ers. Write today for our free 
Barrel Sprayer booklet. 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 20E,Grenloch, N.J. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Notices will be inserted in these classified 
columns for 25 cts. per line. Advertisements 
intended for this department cannot be less 
than two lines, and you must say you want 
your advertisement in the classified columns 
or we will not be responsible for errors. 











HONEY AND WAX FOR SALE 


Auneeeuseeneananeceanoetenscenasccieecenoceatuensaneneanenensyes 


Beeswax bought and sold. ieaihiieees & Arpe 











Co., 139 Franklin St., New York. 
FOR SALE. 30 cases comb honey, mixed lot. 
What are we offered? 


G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 





40,000 Ibs. of No. 1 clover honey; 7,500 Ibs. of 
white aster honey; both of good color, fine flavor, and 
good body. W. B. Wallin, Brooksville, Ky. 





FOR SALE.—900 lbs. Orange blossom honey and 





120 Ihs. white clover at 18¢ cash with order 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 
FOR SALE.—wWhite Montana Honey in new sixty- 


pound cans. Twelve Dollars per can. 
each ten pounds net per case, $12.60. 
each ten pounds gross, $12.00 per case. 
shipment. B. F. Smith, 


Six pails, 
Six pails, 
Immediate 
Jr. Fromberg, Mont. 


MMT TTT 


PAVUVATENTAEUANATEA TAEDA EAE 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


Small lots of off-grade honey for baking purposes. 
Cc. W. Finch, 1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Il. 
WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. 
J. E. Harris. Morristown, Tenn. 


WANTED.—Honey 
and price. 
Cc. 8. 











and beeswax. Send sample 


Fryer, 386 Halsey St., Portland, Ore. 


WANTED.—To buy a _ quantity 
amber honev for baking purposes. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, 
BEESWAX WANTED. — For manufacture 
Weed Process Foundation on shares. 
Superior Honey Co., 


of dark and 
Mich. 





into 


Ogden, U tah. 
WANTED.—Extracted honey in both light ont 
amber grades. Kindly send sample, tell how honey 
is put up and quote lowest cash price delivered in 
Preston. M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 








BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying higher 
prices than usual for beeswax. Drop us a line and 
get our prices, either delivered at our station or your 
station as you choose. 
and quality. Dadant 


State how much you have 
& Sons. Hamilton, [linois. 


See 


FOR SALE 


ett ' snierenes 


FOR SALE.—A full line of Root’s pers at Root’s 
prices. A. L. Healy, Mayaguez, Porto Rico. 








AND EVERGREEN TREES. 
Hansen Nursery Co., Niles, Mich. 


BASSWOOD 
Send for list. 


FOR SALE. —30 shallow extracting supers with 
drawn combe. Osear Carlson, Sandwich, Il. 





10-fr. hives in any quan- 
WwW rite Lock Box 202, Grand yom, Wis. 1002 


tity. 





FOR SALE. 
half price. 





est’s cell protectors and cages at 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif. 








FOR SALE.—Pure maple syrup in one-gallon cans 
at $2.50 per gallon. Six gallons or more $14. 
The M. ©. Silsbee Company, Avoca, N. Y. 


IN 
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Beekeepers, let us send you our catalog of hives, 

smokers, foundations, veils, etc. They are nice and 
cheap. White Mfg. Co., Paris, Tex. 





FOR SALE.—30 Danz. hives with drawn combs, 
and section supers. No disease. 
C. T. Thompson, New Glasgow, Va. 

















Everybearing Strawberry plants, Progressive and 
Superb, by Mail, prepaid, $1.00 per hundred 
R. H. Nortman, Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
FOR SALE. One 6-in. foundation mill, in perfect 
condition; also one 400 chick Paradise Cyphe:s brood. 
er, good ‘as new, reasonable in price. 
E. M. Shirk, Wheeling, W. Va. 











Pennsylvania Distributors for Root Bee Supplies, 
save time and transportation expense on all stan- 
dard hives, sections, etc., at- catalog prices. 

Prothero, Bailey & Goodwin, Dubois, ‘Pa. 


FOR SALE.—25 8-frame comb-honey supers for 
4% plain section with section-holders and fences, 
nearly new. Also roll of corrrugated paper for ship- 














ping-cases. R. D. Mills, Highland, Mich. 
FOR SALE. Used honey eases, 2 60- lb. cans 
good shape, 75c each; 5-lb. honey pails, new, $9.50 


per 100; also 1-Ib. sien honey jars, $5.90 per gross, 


D. H. Welch, Racine, Wis. 
NORTHWESTERN BEEKEEPERS. — Order 
Root’s Supplies near home and save time and freight. 





Geo. F. Webster, Valley View Farm Apiary, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dakota. 
WAR PASTE FOR LABELS COSTING LESS 


THAN A PENNY A PINT.—Send 25 cents for for- 

mula for paste for labels that will stick anywhere. 

Money refunded if not —-——/, 
Sunnyside 4 A piaries, 


Southern beekeepers, save money 


Fromberg, Mont. 





on comb fom 











dation. Send me your beeswax to be worked, for 
cash or on shares. Terms the lowest, and sgatis- 
faction guaranteed. Send for terms. 
E. S. Robinson, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
THE ROOT-CANADIAN HOUSE. — 73 Jarvis 
St., Toronto, Ont. (Note new address.) Full line 


of Root’s famous goods; 
Extractors and engines; 
bee literature. 


also made-in-Canada goods. 
GLEANINGS and all kinds of 
Get the best. Catalog free. 





FOR SALE. = Seneg extractor, solar wax-extract- 
or, supers with Langstroth shallow frames and clean 








bright combs, frame-bucket, uncapping knife, wood- 
zine honey-boards. 
Evans E. Ewing, Rising Sun, Maryland. 








FOR SALE Standard size dovetailed, ten-frame 
Hhodvy filled with full drawn combs on Hoffman frames, 
built on full sheets of foundation and wired frames, 
$2.00 each. Ideal supers to match full drawn combs, 
$1.25 each. The Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Texas. 


FOR SALE.—Two typewriters. 





Latest improved 


Blickensdorfer in leather carrying case. Never 
used. Cost $55. Price $20. L. C. Smith & Bro. 
No. 2, second-hand but in good working order. Cost 
$100. Price $20. 


L. W. Lighty, East Berlin, Pa. 








FOR SALE.—One thousand bee hives with supers. 
Three-fourths dovetailed. Balance halved together 
at corners and nailed both ways. Hoffman frames 
thruout. We will guarantee them to be sound and 
free from disease. Will sell all or any part at about 
one-half what new hives will cost. Apply to 

The Hyde Bee Co., Floresville, Tex. 





OTTER Le Wadnennneednannnngnananynndgqesuarenieuiitietam 


WANTS _AND EXCHANGES 


eunneneneverscenecensennenencanenreriiet CLUVnNEeOOANEREDEUNeCEeUGeNRSNoNnOooONeNSanaearecgoteceeeriqney " 


WANTED.—50 to 200 colonies bees, ae 
near home H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 0. 








WANTED.—20 colonies of bees, free from disease. 
Henry Roorda, 10729 State St., Chicago, Ils. 
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WANTED.—4-fr. Novice extractor. Give de- 
scription. Box 44, East Chatham, N. Y. 888 





WANTED.—Extracting outfit in the north in 
good location, A. Carder, Ludlow, Ky. 


WANTED.—Second-hand Cowan or Novice ex- 
tractor. a} be cheap and in good condition. 
. Sullivan, R. D. No. 2, Lorain, Ohio. 








Ww AN (TED. —10 to 100 swarms of bees, not over 
50 miles from Bellevue. 
N. B. Querin, Rt. No. 7, Bellevue, O. 





PRINTING.—Will exchange printing for bees and 
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_ REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE.—Village home with plenty of fruit, 
fully equipped apiary. Write if interested. 
Clover Valley Apiary, N. H. Wilson, De:by, Vt. 








A small California farm earns more money with 
less work. Raise the crops you know about—alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, etc.—also oranges, grapes, olives, and 
figs. Ideal for dairying, pigs, and chickens. No 
cold weather; rich soil; low prices; easy terms; 
good roads, schools and ‘churches. Enjoy life here. 
New comers welcome. Write for our San Joaquin 
Valley, also Dairying and Poultry Raising illustrated 

& 





fixtures. What have you, and what printing do folders free. ©. L. Seagraves, Ind. Com. A. 

,ou need? J. W. Rice, Fort Smith, Ark. S. F. Ry., 1927 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
WANTED.—Colonies of bees in Eastern New SOUTHERN FARMERS ARE PROSPEROUS 

York. ow style of hives and price asked. and contented. Favored by nature with mild climate, 


. O'Connell, 467 42nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Within 100 miles of Lake Champlain . am ready 
to buy or handle an apiary on shares for extracted 
honey. F. A. Allen, Philipsburg, Quebec. 


WANTED.—300 colonies or less of bees—for 
cash and spring delivery—correspondence with full 
particulars solic ae, 

. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 














WANTED.—Full colonies of bees on Hoffman 
frames, Italian preferred, free from disease, near 
New York city. J. G., care of The . I. Root Co., 

139 Franklin St., New York City, N me 


WANTED. —Italian bees free from disease. F. O. 
B. Pasadena, Cal. Give complete information as to 
price, kind, condition, -. G. Roger Williams, Pasa- 
dena, California, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 221. 





Ww ANTED. —Shipments of old comb and cappings 
for rendering. We pay the highest cash and trade 
prices, charging but 5 cts. a pound for wax rendered. 

The Fred W. Muth Co., 204 Walnut St., Cincin- 
nati, O. 





OLD COMBS WANTED.—Our steam wax-presses 
will get every ounce of beeswax out of old combs, 
cappings, or slumgum. Send for our terms and 
our new 1918 catalog. We will buy your share of 
the wax for cash or will work it into foundation for 
you. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





Ww ill exchange my new “Long” Crispette machine 
for bees, preferably Italians, with 10 frame hives. 
My entire outfit for making this popcorn confection 
consists of 1 Crispette machine, 1 large rotary pop- 
per, 1 furnace, 1 copper kettle and all accessories. 
Value of entire outfit, $220.00. Mr. Eakins of 
Springfield, Ills., made $1,500.00 in 1 month with 
his machine. On account of poor health, I must re- 
move to the country. For further information, ad- 
dress M. S. Swain, Trenton, Mich., P. O. Box 152. 





UATE TUCUEOELUOUEL ENON EN EALEU NEETU ATAU 


_ AUTOMOBILE REPAIRS 


AU UTOMOBILE owners should subscribe for the 
AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIRER; 150-page illus- 
trated monthly devoted exclusively to the care and re- 
pair of the car. The only magazine in the world de- 
voted to the practic al side of motoring. The 
“Trouble Department” contains five pages of num- 
bered questions. each month from .car owners and 
repairmen which are answered by experts on gaso- 
line-engine repairs. $1 per year. 15 cents per 
copy. Canadian subscriptions $1.50. Postals not 
answered. Charles D. Sherman, 107 Highland 
Court, Hartford, Conn. 


WANULLLUUUUUUUQUNUNUOQUQUUANLUONNEQNOGQQONEOCOGNN000NNTEENELEEEECENEEADGNEROOSUAUOOUUUOOGOUUUUOUGOUUUOUU AOU HUA 
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8. ©. Black Minorca eggs for hatching sali 
beauties. Write M. Pelton, Alexander, as ee 
~ ¥OR SALE E.—Single comb Rhode Island Red 


My birds are 


hatching eggs, $1 and $2 per 15. ; 
Zimmerman, 


bred from Chicago winners. C. R. 
115 W. Garfield Ave., Swanton, Ohio. 








\ 


long growing season and abundant rainfall, fruit, 
poultry, stock, trucking, and general farming suc- 
ceeds amazingly here. Little farms in Shenandoah 
Valley colony of Little Planters, $250 and up, com- 
plete, on’ easy payments. Good near-by markets, 
excellent transportation, low freights, Full infor 
mation on request. F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. 
& W. Ry., 246 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 





Do you want a farm where largest profits are 
made? The South’s great variety of crops and 
wonderfully productive climate makes it the most 
profitable farm section of America. It is the place 
for the lowest-cost meat production and dairy farm- 
ing. It grows the largest variety of forage crops. 
Good lands, in good locations, as low as $15 to $25 
an acre. Let us show you locations that will give 
the highest profits. Charles 8S. Chase, Gen. Immigra- 
tion Agent, Room 27, Southern Railway System, 
Washington, 4 


THEFT TTP TTT 





QUDLUULALOOULUUAEUONOUEGEAUUUEOAUUODEOAMOO EAU 


BEES AND QUEENS 


ueneecuctcenneueeenacecnenagtoenateennii teat CAUOUOUUNUDGAANUDEONOELGGGASEEOAANULALEOEEGUNONELONNUNOLOUEOEL Ceareeneneonaaeeneagens 


Finest Italian queens. 


Send for booklet and price 
list. Jay Smith, 


1159 Dewolf St., Vincennes, inl. 


When it’s GOLDEN it’s PHELP’S. Try one and 
you will be convinced. C. W. Phelps & Son. 








Vell-bred bees and queens. Hives and supplies. 
H. M. Cook, 84 Courtland St., New York. 





FOR SALE.—Bees, queens, and honey in their 
season, H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, O. 





Italian queens, and bees by the pound, for sale 
early. H. E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 





Italian Bees and a write for circular. 
Ira C. Smith, Dundee, Ore: 

8; price 

E. Lawrence, LS Mo. 





FOR SALE. 
list free. Write E. 











When it’s GOLDEN it’s PHELP’S. Try one and 
be ae, 


’. Phelps & Son, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Hardy northern- bred 3-banded Italian queens. 
June 1,- —— a" 00 each; $9.00 per doz. 
. Crandall & Son, Berlin, Conn. 
“SHE SUIT ME” Italian queens; 
May 15th to Oct. 15th 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


$ GOLDENS.—1 Ib. bees 
2.50; 








$1.6 00 D from 





with untested queen, 
2 Ibs. bees with untested queen, $4.00. 
L. J. Bond, Big Bend, La. 


GOLDENS.—1 Ib. bees with untested queen, 
2.50; 2 lbs. bees with untested queen, $4.00 
Mrs. T. H. Carruth, Big Bend, La 














Three-band and Goldens. 1 Ib. bees with untested 
queen, $2.50; 2 Ibs. bees with untested queen, $4.00. 
J. B. Marshall & Son, Big Bend, La. 





Try ALEXANDER’S Italian queens for results. 
Untested, each, 75 cts.; 6 for $4.25; $8.25 per dozen. 
Bees by the pound. C. F. Alexander, Campbell, Cal. 
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Italian queens, THE HONEY GATHERERS. 
Price one dollar each, nine dollars a dozen. Edith 
M. Phelps, 259 Robinson St., Binghamton, | ee 2 








FOR SALE. —100 swarms in .8-frame hives, free 
from disease at $5.00 per swarm. 
J. Walker, Ogdensburg, N. Y., Rt. 5. 





FOR SALE.—30 colonies Italian bees with honey 
house, 80 extracting supers, 4 fr. extractor, ete. No 
disease. L. K. Hostetter, Rt. 5, Lancaster, Pa. 

FOR SALE.—One to fifty colonies of Italian bees 
in 10-frame hives. Bees and hives are in A 1 shape. 
No disease. Price $10.00 per colony. 








John C. Bull, ‘Hammond, Ind. 
QUEENS and bees oa the pound; Goldien 
Italians, Imported Blue Ribbon strain—the kind 


that gets results, ready May 10th. Write for prices. 
J. W. Rice, Fort Smith, Ark. 








FOR SALE. 
in season. 
disease, 


First class Italian queens and bees 
Send for price list. Bees free from 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

. Bates, Greenville, Ala., R. 4. 
BREEDING QU EENS. —I have a few extra choice 
Italian breeders for spring delivery. Price $5.00 
each. 

J. E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


BUSINESS-FIRST QUEENS.—tThree-banded and 
golden untested queens, $1.00 each; also Belgian 
hares. Send for price list. 

M. F. Perry, 

















Bradentown, Fla. 





FOR “SALE. —-Golden Italian queens of an im- 

proved strain; the bee for honey, hardiness, gentle- 

ness, and beauty. Untested. $1.00; tested, $2.00. 
Wallace R. Beaver, Lincoln, Tl. 








FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens that produce 
golden bees; for gentleness and honey-gathering they 





are equal to any. Every queen guaranteed. Price 
$1; 6 for $5. WwW m. 8. Barnett , Barnetts, Va. 
Bright Italian queens, ready April 15th, $1.00 


each. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
of larger quantities. 
W. W. Talley, Greenville, 


Write for prices 


Ala, Rt. 4. 








Owing to the loss of about 80 per cent this winter, 
I will not have any queens and bees for sale this 
season. Only what orders I have already booked. 

Henry 8. Bohon, Rt. 3, Box 212, Roanoke, Va. 





FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens which pro- 
duce gentle yellow bees, the hardest workers we 
have known. Untested, $1.00; tested $1.50. Wild- 
flower Apiaries, So. Trust Bldg., Little Rock, Ark. 








alian bees in 8 and 10 fr. hives, 
Hoffman and Danz. frames wired, full sheets of 
foundation; also 1, 2 and 3 fr. nuclei. 


Henry Shaffer, 2860 Harrison Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


FOR SALE.—10 colonies Italian bees in 10-fr. 
hives, wired frames; combs built on full sheets of 
foundation; no disease; $8.00 per colony, F. O. B. 
Amboy. a Ratcliffe, Amboy, Minn. 





Miller’ s bees 1- 
Package bees, 1 Ib., 
add price of queens. 
Hummer, Prairie Point, Miss. 
in 10-frame hi es, 
110 supers filled with 


Warranted queens from one of , 
ers, $1.00 each, $10.00 per doz. 
$1.75: 2 Ihs., $3.00; 

Geo. A. 





FOR SALE.—Bee:. 78 colon‘e 
all but 2 in Mitchell hives, 
comb foundation and comb. 

Alex Crisler, Box 128, Walton, Ky. 

FOR SALE.—Three-band Ttalian queens from 
best hone: eames | strain “eT: Untested 
oueens, $1.00 each: $5.00; , $9.00. Safe ar- 
rival and eek LM, ‘euarantoed, 

W. T. Perdue, Ft. Deposit, 





Ala. 
Pound package and queens for sale-—Booking 
orders for spring and summer delivery. My famous 
Italians will please you. 1-lb. pkg., 2-Ib. pkg., and 
3-Ib. pkg. Book and eet prompt service. 
H. B. Murray, Liberty, N. C. 
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Tested leather-colored queens, $2.00; 
2 ae untested, to 
mail. . W. Yates, 


after June 
$10.00 per dozen, return 
3 Chapman St., Hartford, , Conn, 


FOR SALE.—Not being able to properly care for 
all my bees, will sell 100 colonies. Free from all 
disease. Wintering fine in cellar. 

D. W. Trescott, Conesus, N. Y, 

We have several hundred oon of bees and 3- 
banded Italian queens for sale, April 1st — 
safe arrival guaranteed. Write for prices. J, 
Jones & Son, Hope Hull, Montgomery Co., Ala. 

















Golden Italian queens that produce guide bees ; 
the highest kind, gentle, and as good honey gatherers 
as can be found; each $1.00; 6, $5.00; tested, 
$2.00; breeders, $5.00 to $10.00. 

J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





Golden Italian queens bred strictly to 
Golden Bees of the best honey-gathering strain, 
Untested, each’ $1.00; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.25; 100, 
$60.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. J. Pfeiffer, Route A, Los Gatos, Cal. 


produce 








QUEENS.-—We are breeding from the best Ital- 
ian stock. Untested, $1.00; select untested, $1.50; 
tested, $2.00. We have been breeding queens for 
more than 20 years. We guarantee safe arrival. 

E. A. Simmons, Greenville, Ala. 





ITALIAN QUEENS.—The best I have ever had; 
untested each $1; five, $4.5 ten, $8; twenty, $15; 
fifty, $35; 100 for $60. Delivers beginning in June. 
Orders filled on time and safe arrival guaranteed, 
bees for more honey, 

B. Hollopeter, Queen Breeder, Rockton, Pa.., 





TESTED QUEENS BY RETURN M\NIL. —Ch ie 
tested queens from our strain of three-band d Ttal- 








ians, reared last fall and wintered in four-frame 
nuclei, $1.25, $14.00 per doz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. No disease. 
J. W. K. Shaw & Co., Loreauvil'e, Ia. 
FOR SALE.—Golden Italian queens. Untested 


queens, $1.00 each; six, $4.25; per dozen, $8.25; 50, 
$32.50; $60.00 per 100. Tested queens, $1.50; 1 
frame nucleus, no queen, $1.25; 2 frame, $2.25; 
3 ear $3.00; breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

J. Dunn, 54 Broadway Ave., San Jose, Cal. 


Golden and 3- banded Italian queens will be our 
specialty. We can also furnish Carniolans. Tested, 
1.00 each; untested, 75 cts. each. Bees per Ib., 
$1.50: nuclei, per frame, $1.50. Send your order 
for bees early. 

cS ms Bankston & Co., 





Buffalo, Leon Co., 


Tex. 


Leininger’s Strain of Italians have a vecord of 30 


years. Queens ready in June; a each, $1.25; 
6. $6.00; tested, each, $1.75; $9.50. July and 
‘ater, untested, $1.00; 6, 35°50: tested, $1.50; 6, 
£9.00. Every queen guaranteed. 

Frei Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio. 





GOLDENS THAT ARE TRUE TO NA 
nucleus and bees by the pound. We receive hun- 
drat of testimonials annually, write for list. Un- 
tested queens each, $1.00; 6, $4.25; 12, $8.25, write 
cat aa in lots. We are now booking orders for 
early 





delivery. 


Garden City Apiaries, San Jose, Calif. 








THREE BANDED ITALIANS ONLY; queens, 


packages and nucleus, untested queens each, $1.00; 
6, $4.25: 12, $8.25. Write for prices in larger 
lots, also nucleus and pkgs. Booking orders now. 


Tf you consider quality, 
T am your a -breeder. 
H. G. Dunn, The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 


pure mating and low price, 





FOR SALE.—Good Italian queens. Tested, $1.00. 
six for $5.40: untested, 75c, six for $4.25; nuclei 
with untested queen, 2 frames, $3.25: 3 frames, 
$1,25 ; with tested queen, 2 frames, $3.50; 3 frames, 
a 1 lb. pkg. with untested —. $2.25; 2 Ib 

$3.25: _— tested queen, 


1 Ib. pkg., 
iD a $3.5 
G. W. - 1904 Park Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 


$2.50; 2 
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HELP WANTED 
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quneseenenter 


WANTED.—Two men for comb honey. 
wages and experience. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


~ WANTED. —Experienced beeman. 
wages for right man. 
J. W. Potts, Gunnison, Miss. 


~ WANTED.—A young man of good habits to work 
with bees. One who has had some experience. 
State wages. J. B. Merwin, Prattsville, _ ws 


WANTED.—Man to work with bees the coming 
season. Address, stating age, experience and wages, 
we to furnish board. The Roc ky Mountain Bee Co., 
Billings, Montana, Box 1319. 


WANTED.—For five months, a man to work in 
apiary who is not subject to draft. State age, weight, 
and experience in first letter, with board and room 
furnished. Frank C. Alexander, Delanson, N. Y. 


Give age, 


Will pay good 





WANTED.—Single or married man above draft 
age to work with bees and general farming. Also 
man below draft age to work in bees during July 
and August. State wages expected and experience in 
first letter. 

Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y., _Rt. No. 4. 


WANTED .—Industrious young man, - fast worker, 
as a student helper in our large bee business for 
1918 season. Truck used for out-yards and hanl- 
ing. Apiaries located near summer resorts. Will 
give results of long experience and board and) 
small wages. Give age, weight, experience, and 
wages in first — o- 

W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 








WwW ANT ED.—yYoung men of energy y and character, 
of clean habits, not eligible for military duty, as 
helpers in our extensive bee-business. Fine chance 
to learn. Write immediately, giving wages, age, 
height, weight, experience, and references all in first 
letter, or expect no answer. 

E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
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SITUATION WANTED 
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WANTED.—By a specialist in bee culture a posi- 
tion with large beekeeper. South preferred. 
Harry Lynd, 602 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED.—A position for the summer with a bee- 
keeper by a farmer's daughter. Address Carrie 
Strauss, 170 West 78th St., New York City. 


WANTEI ).—Position by practical beekeeper of ten 
vears’ experience, also have had experience manag- 
ing out-apiaries. 


Alton O. Carley, Munith, Mich., Rt. No. 1. 


WANTED.—Man to live on small place and care 





for bees. State wages and experience. Permanent 
employment to right’ party. 
S. R. Stewart, Rifle, Colo. 
LUUUGULLLUUAULOULLUOUUECRALLCESU ODOT TEATRO 
; Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 






Answer the farmer’s biz questions: 
. How can I grow crops with least 

) expense? Howcan I produce fancy 
' fruit with the least time, labor and 
cost? The 


IRON AGE 8277! 
Sprayer 
solves the spraying problem for the small or- 
chard, farm, public — poultry yard and houses, 
Easily pushed wher- 
sl wanted and operated 
by man or boy. The only 
pump built of its type, easily 
taken apart and made with 
renewab!e valves. -We mcke 
a full line of orchard and 
field sprayers. Write today 
for booklet—free. 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 20 F,Grenloch, N.J. 
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TRADE NOTES 


SECOND HAND HONEY CANS. 


We have an accumulation of second-hand honey 
cans which we offer for use again. We save only 
such cans as are sound and fit to use again. A 
poorer grade we sell for use with low-grade oils, 
and the cans too poor for such use are destroyed. 
The cans we offer for sale have been thoroly cleaned 
outside but not inside. Just before filling they 
should be steamed or scalded out. It is very difficult 
to remove all moisture from square cans with the 
small screw cap in the corners and unless it is re- 
moved or the can is promptly refilled rust will form 
inside, destroying its usefulness for honey. The 
film of honey left in the can prevents rust forming. 
This can be removed just before cans are used again 
without much trouble by using steam or boiling 
water. Be careful also to run the washings into 
a closed drain to guard against possible communica- 
tion of foul brood. The boxes also are put in good 
condition. Our price for these second-hand cans, 
2 in a box, is $8.00 for 10 boxes; 75c a box, in lots 
of 25 or more. We will undertake to wash the 
cans clean inside and dry them at an extra price of 
15¢ per case. The A. I. Root Co. 


TT 
B E E S Tested Italian queens . . . $1.50 

Silk faced veils....... .80 
We furnish a full colony of Italian bees in a new 8-frame chaff 


hive, complete with super, for $15.00. Three-frame nucleus 
with Italan queen in May, $5.50. 


I. J. -Stringham, Glen Cove,L. I.,N.Y. 
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HU MLM POLLO PLGLL LLC 


PURE ITALIAN. 
BEE FOR PROMPT 


DELIVERY NOW 


We are prepared to furnish promptly on re- 
ceipt of order full colonies of pure Italian bees 
in eight- and ten-frame hives with tested queen 
worth $2.00 and over. Start right by getting 
the best as well as something that you can han- 
die without trouble and with all the chances 
= to make a fine big colony in ample time for the 
= honey flow. Remember in buying full colonies 
you get the whole thing and not just part of it. 


HU = 








HL 








These are the biggest bargains offered you 
Price, 8-fr., $9.00; 10-fr., $10.00, each includ- 
ing a fine tested queen. 

We will have some pound packages and nu- 
clei later on but are not in position to book 
your orders now but will notify you in these 
columns when we are ready to ship. 


Dr. Miller Queens 


We will again rear and offer you queens 
from Dr. Miller’s breeders. They are noted 
for their honey-gathering qualities ‘anl we have 
many unsolicited reports of their remarkable 
gentleness. Two experienced queen breeders 
have pronounced them the gentlest bees they 
have ever seen. Untested, $1.00 each, or 
$11.00 for 12. 

We will also have queens of our strain and 
should be able to handle your orders for queens 
after the 10th of May without booking them. — 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Mississippi 


MMMM 


450,000 450.000 'THEES 


200 varieties. eel 8mall Fruits, etc. Best rooted 
stock. Genuine, cheap. 3 sample blackberries mailed for 
10c. Catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box H Fredonia,N.Y. 
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Severin’s Melter and Separator 
COMBINED 


WUONAUATULEELUONAALEOUOONATONNADENAAENATNNATLANNETATaNA ENT NNT AL 


HE BEST on THE 

MARKET. Saves 
fuel, labor, time, and 
worry, having 5 work- 
ing parts in 1. Melts = 
your cappings and sep 
arates your honey and 
wax from slumgum, 
so that everything is 
completely cleaned up 
at the end of the 
day’s run. 
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F. J. Severin 


P. O. Box 145 
ere - Calif. 


iene 
i MMT 


WE GUARANTEE 
OUR BEE SUPPLIES 


WE guarantee our bee-supplies to be of standard make, and first-class 
material and workmanship. They MUST SATISFY you, or we will 

refund your money without question. 

For 17 years we have given this unqualified guarantee. You can buy 
your supplies by mail from us and be sure of satisfaction. 

Our standard dovetail hives are made of clear Northern White Pine 


lumber. Experienced beekeepers know that there is no lumber as good as 
White Pine for hives or frames. 


We sell everything necessary for successful beekeeping, and, what is 
equally important, we take an interest in helping our customers succeed. 
Our litetime of experience is yours for the asking. 


Send for our catalog of bee supplies and bee information today. 


Further information 
can be had by ad. 
dressing the inventor 
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Minnesota Bee Supply Company 


20 Power Bldg., Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our Food Page —Continued from page 221. 


cup flour. Beat the egg in the mixing bowl, 
add the sour milk, then the dry ingredients, 
adding the other 4 eup of flour if the batter 
seems too thin. Cornmeal batter should al- 
wavs be much thinner than an all-flour bat- 
ter as cornmeal should be given room to 
swell. Add the melted shortening last. Bake 
in a shallow pan about 45 minutes. It may 
be baked in muffin pans if preferred. Eat 
with honey. 


FIVE-HOUR METHO” BREAD. 
1 compressed yeast cake 1 cup water 
soaked in ; 1% teaspoons salt 
% cup warm water flour 
1 cup milk 


Seald the milk, add the salt, and cool by 
adding the eup of water cold. When luke- 
warm, add the yeast and the water in which 
it has been softened. Add enough flour to 
make a batter, about one quart, and beat 
very thoroly. Now add enough more flour 
or white flour substitute to make a dough, 
and knead until smooth and elastic. Put in 
a warm place to rise (about 89 degrees) and 
when risen divide into loaves, or a loaf and 
biscuits, and set to rise again. When light, 
about doubled in bulk, bake. 

For making bread dough the rule is one 
part liquid to three parts ficur or more. The 

(Continued on Page 253.) 
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Garden Seeds 


$100 WORTH °,,the Most De- 


licious Vegeta- 
bles Can Easily be Grown From TheseSeeds 


LUMO LEC LEE 





Hu 





Box Contains 42 vari- 
eties best, earliest and 
most desirable Vegeta- 
bles on earth, just what 
every planter needs and 
must have: Viz., earty, 
medium and late Beets, 
butter and head Let- 
tuce, red, pink, and 
white Radishes, earli- 
est and biggest To- 
matoes, mammoth Sugar 
Parsnips,earliestSunrise 
Beans, etc. Also 42 Va- 
rieties of the most love- 
ly Flowers — including 
the wonderful Japanese 
Giant Morning Glories 
—direct from Japan; 
and marvelous Ever 
Llooming Pctunias—rev' 
wonders. ALL above 
Vegetables and Flowers, Extra Big Packets 
over 8,000 selected Seeds—securely Boxed and 
mailed to any address for Two Dimes or 24 1c 
stamps. Six Boxes, $1.00. Get up a club. 


A. D. COOK, Seed Grower 


HYDE PARK. N. Y. 
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SIOUX CITY 


IS ON THE HONEY MAP 


Western Honey Producers 


They Sell Beekeepers’ Supplies 
They Buy Honey and Beeswax 
They Render Wax 


Your Correspondence 


Western Honey Producers 
Sioux City, lowa 


AT ROOT’S PRICES 
PROMPT SERVICE 
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ROOT’S 
Supplies 
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Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense ? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high 
priced secd gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


solves the labor problem and makes 
the best use of high priced seed, 
Means $5 to $50 extra profit per acre, 
Every seed piece in its place 
and only one. Saves 1 to2 . 
bushels seed per acre, Uni- 
form depth; even 
spacing. We make 
a full line of potato 
machinery. Send 
for booklet today. 


IN 
















No Misses 
No Doubles 








FLOWERS ALL $1 
SUMMER FOR 
There is no flower that is so easily 
grown and blooms so readily as 
the Gladiolus. The long spikes are 
graceful and fascinating in their 
great array of colors: if cut as 
first flower opens and placed in 
water. the flowers develop for a 
week, even to the last bud. Com- 
mence planting in April and re- 
peat at 10-day intervais until end 
of June, and you will have flowers 
until late Autumn. Leaflet “How 
to Grow” included in each order. 
**Homewood” Gladiolus 
76 Fine Bulbs, Many Kinds Mixed 
FOR $1.00 MAILED FREE 
to customers within fourth postal 
zone (600 miles) from Chicago: or 
New York. For further zones add 
16 cents in stamps. 

152-page colored catalogue mailed FREE everywhere. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


31-33 W. Randolph Street, (Dept. L.) CHICAGO 
41-43 Barclay S,reet (Dept. L.) NEW YORK 


KANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


sprays from one nozzle. Starts 

or stops ee ay ouuten and 

work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 
Rochester Pump Co. 











Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have a good garden with 
lcast expense? ow can the wife 
tave plenty of fresh vegetables for 
the home table with least labor? 


IRON AGE Combined Hill 


and Drill Seeder 
solves the ien labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. ,better than old-time tools, 
woman, bcy or girl can 
push it and doa day’s Fand- 
~ work in 60 
minutes. 30 
com bina- 


Bateman M’f’gCo., Box 20C ,Grenloch, N.J. 
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Where Do You 
Live? 


No matter WHERE you live you 
can take advantage of the bank- 
ing facilities which this bank of- 
fers. The people of the United 
States have at their disposal the 
strength and service of this safe 
and strong bank and they can 
transact their financial business 
through it with the greatest 


safety, ease and confidence when 
they 


Bank by Mail 


Deposits may be sent in the 
form of check, draft, money or- 
der or the currency by register- 
ed mail. 


Write for detailed information 
concerning this plan which as- 
sures absolute safety and 4 per 
cent interest. 


Tit SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT BANKC®. 


MEDINA, OHIO 


A.T. SPITZER, Pres. 
E.R.ROOT, Vice-Pres. 
E.B. SPITZER, Cashier, 


2 ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


f 
KS 


$5000 6RAPE=VINES 


69 varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best rooted stock. 
Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 10c. Descrip- 
tive catalog free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box H. Fredonia, N. Y. 
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Our Food Page—Continued from page 251. 


substitutes vary so much in absorbing power 
that it is difficult to give the amount. 
OATMEAL MACAROONS. 





1 tablespoon melted fat 1% cups oatmeal 

% cup honey % teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons sugar % teaspoon baking pow- 
1 egg der 


bo 


teaspoons almond ex- 1% tablespoons flour 
tract 

Blend the melted fat, sugar and honey, 
stir in the egg well beaten and the almond 
extract. Sift the baking powder and flour 
together and combine with the other dry in- 
gredients. Drop from teaspoon on oiled 
baking sheet, and bake in moderate oven 
about 15 minutes. This recipe should make 
25 or more macaroons. You may vary this 
recipe by substituting 4% cup shredded cocoa- 
nut for that much oatmeal and one teaspoon 
vanilla for the almond extract. 

PEACH PUDDIN3:. 


1 quart can peaches 1 cup flour 
1 teaspoon oleomargarine 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
% cup mashed potato der 
1% tablespoons shorten- % teaspoon salt 
sn milk 


’ut the peaches in a glass or earthenware 
sobting dish in the oven to heat thru. If 
very juicy, it is well to thicken them with 
a little flour or cornstarch. Cut the shorten- 
ing into the flour, baking powder, salt and 
mashed potato with two knives, add enough 
milk to make a dough which ean be handled, 
oll out and cut into small biscuits. Dot the 

(Continued on Page 255.) 
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Free! 


A 50-gallon barrel 

of Scalecide free to 

any any one who 

will suggest a fairer 

guarantee than that 
given below. 


“SCALECIDE” 


As proofofourconfidenceand tostrength- 
en yours, we will make the following 
proposition to any fruit grower of average 
honesty and veracity: 
Divide your orchard in half, no matter how la 
or email Spray one-half with “SCALECIDE™, 
and the other with a ee for three years, 
everything else being If at the end of that 
time, three disinterest on rowers say that 
the part sprayed with ‘“‘“SCALECIDE’’ is not in 
every way better than that sprayed with Lime- 

ulfur, we will return you the money you paid 
us for the ““SCALECIDE”’ 

end for new free booklet, 
** Profits in Fall Spraying’’. 


B. G. Pratt Co., M’f'g Chemists 
50 Church St. Dept.6 New York 

















‘Inventions Wanted! 


Manufacturers constantly writing us 
ae List of inventions actually 
requested and book “‘How te Obtain a Pat- 
ent’ sent free. Send a sketch for free 
report regarding patentability. Special assist- 
ance given our clients in selling patents. 
Write for details of interest to every inventor. 


Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys 
Est.21 Years 427 7thSt.,Washington,D.C. , 


























FLOUR IS HIGH 


Why not live better and save money, too? 

Grind your wheat into Best Whole Wheat or Graham 
Flour. Your doctor knows how healthy these are. 
Make the BEST Corn Meal, the old-fashioned sort you 
can’t buy at any price nowadays. 

Do all sorts of fine and coarse grinding with an 


APACHE MILL 


Wt. 35 BALL 
lbs. 





GQ) ie FO > I 


Makes Best Corn Meal, Graham 
is 1 ae Rye Flour, Chops, Hom- 
Cracks Peas, Grinds Coffee, 


Spices, etc, Perfect oltemnen for coarse or 
fine work. Will send Mill prepaid by Express $7. 30 


APACHE GRIST MILL—Largest capacity, fastest grind- 
ing, easiest turning handmill. Does more, lasts longer. 
A. H. Patch, Inc., Clarksville, Tenn. 


The Blackhawk Corn Sheller Inventor 
Invented 1885 
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THAT 


Beeswax 


Wanted 


In big and small shipments, 
to keep Buck’s Weed-pro- 
cess foundation factory go- 
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ing. We have greatly in- 
creased the capacity of our 
plant for 1918. We are 
paying higher prices than 
ever for wax. . We work 
wax for cash or on shares. 


Root’s Bee-supplies 


Big stock, wholesale and re- 
tail. . . Big catalog free. 
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Carl F. Buck 


The Comb-foundation Specialist 


Augusta, Kansas 


Established 1899 
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“When Ordering Supplies Order Your Hes Supple: Early 


remember we carry a full stock and sell at the 





lowest catalog price. Two lines of railroad— We want you to have our 
Maine Central and Grank Trunk, 
Prompt service and no trucking bills. catalog. . . Send for one. 








| 
lowe THE A. |. ROOT CO., Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
J. B. MASON, Manager. 











August Lotz Company, Boyd, Wis 
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Early-order Discounts will 


| Pay you to Buy Bee Supplies Now 


31 years’ experience in making everything for the 
beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped for 
the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. : 
Write for our illustrated catalog and discounts today. 


_—— ne Mind Co., 95 Sixth St., Higginsville, Missouri 


vee see ; 
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F ull hie in 


“falcon” Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For the last forty vears during our manufacture of ‘‘ FALCON ’’ supplies it 
has been our endeavor to place upon the market the best possible line of supplies. 
And we pride ourselves in having accomplished this. ‘‘ FALCON ’’ supplies have not 
only been recognized as the best in this country, but also a leader in other countries. 
Nothing expresses the superiority of the ‘‘ FALCON ’’ ware better than the many kind 
and pleasing words we receive from our satisfied customers, and the ever-increasing 
demand for ‘‘ FALCON ”’ supplies. 

The season is drawing nearer and beekeepers should endeavor to order early. By 
making up your wants now you will be better fitted to go into the season with a view 
of not only obtaining a bigger crop but to facilitate matters thruout the season. If 
you will make up a list of requirements for quotation we. shall be glad to quote. 


TT ad 


TULLE ELLE CLE 


Red Catalog, postpaid Dealers everywhere “ Simplified Beekeeping,” postpaid 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, FALCONER, NEW YORE 


where the good beehives come from. 
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_ QUEENS THAT WILL PLEASE 


OVER 20 YEARS OF CAREFUL SELECTING AND BREEDING 


They are bred from IMPORTED stock. The very best for 
honey gathering and gentleness. They are not given to 
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= GUARANTEE. swarming and are highly resistant to diseases. Give me your 

= You take no risk order and if after you have given my queens a fair trial, you 

= in buying my are not satisfied in every way that they are as good as 

= queens, for I you have ever used, just return them and I will send you 

= guarantee eve queens to take their places or return your money with any 
queen to reac postage you have paid out on returning the queens. 


you in first class 


iti . INE 15th. 
condition, to be PRICES APRIL 1 TO JUNE 15th 


ULL 


purely mated, ’ , = 
= ; “ II. sn ccguscoee scence $1 00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 
-_ to o tee per Select Untested................ 1.15 6.00 10.00 
ect satisiaction. Si ENaC As 1.50 8.00 17.00 
Select Tested 2.00 11.00 20.00 








L. L. FOREHAND - - FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
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peaches with the oleo, place the biscuits over 
them and bake in a quick oven. Serve the 
peaches with the biscuits dipped over them 
for a sauce. 

POTATO PUFFS. 
8 cups riced potatoes 1 teaspoon salt 


about % cup milk 1 egg 
2 tablespoons butter sub- grated cheese 
stitute paprika 


Heat the milk, melt the butter substitute 
in it and add to the hot riced potatoes and 
salt. Beat the egg and add. Make into round- 
ed puffs on a well oiled pan, dust with grat- 
ed cheese and paprika. These may be pre- 
pared at noon and baked for the evening 
meal. 

GOLDEN MARMALADE. 
1 pound evaporated apri- 1 large can shredded 
cots pineapple 
Honey 

Soak the apricots in water to cover four 
or five hours or over night. In the morning 
put them thru the food chopper and mix them 
with the shredded pineapple together with 
the water in which they were soaked. Meas- 
ure the pulp, and for every cup allow % cup 
honey. Cook slowly until thick. It is well 
to cook a small amount at a time. It will 
cook thick in a very short time. 


TAMALE PIE. 

1 onion 

2 cups tomatoes 

1 pound ground steak 


2 cups cornmeal 
6 cups boiling water 
1 tablespoon fat 
2 teaspoons salt 


Make a mush by pouring the dite water 
slowly over the cornmeal and salt, stirring 
all the time to avoid lumping. Cook in 
double boiler about 45 minutes. Brown the 
onion in the fat, add the ground steak and 
stir until the red color disappears. Season 
and add the tomato. Tomato canned with 
sweet peppers is good for this dish. Grease 
a baking dish, put in a layer of the mush, 
add seasoned meat, and cover with the mush. 
Bake 30 minutes. 

All measurements level. 
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Complete Line of 


Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Catalog on Request 


F. Coombs & Sons, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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Best ‘Hand Lantern 


A powerful portable lam: 
wer wd ge white ge & 











Feat wha hat the ao’ 
'e—Reliable 


pe a | hotely needs. Storm and Lae 
, f. Burns either gasoline or ‘kerosene. 

\" in weight. Agents wanted. Big Profits. Wine 
tor Catalogs THE BEST LIGHT CO. 

306 E. 5th St., Canton, O. 
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Bee Supplies 


$30,000 
WORTH OF 


a CHARLES MONDENG 
Bee ee Supply Mfg. Plant. | 


TUTTE 
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All boxed, ready to ship at once; 275,000 
Hoffman frames, also Jumbo and Shallow 
frames of all kinds, 100 and 200 in a box 
Big stock of Sections, and fine polished 
Dovetailed Hives and Supers. I can give 
you big bargains. Send for a new price- 
list. I can saye you money. 
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Will Take Beeswax in Trade at 
Highest Market Price. 


Charles Mondeng 
= 146 Newton Ave.. N. 


AUTH eee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MMe Co eee 
Established 1885 








It will pay you to get our 50-page 
catalog and order early. 


Beekeepers’ 


Supplies 


THE Kind That Bees Need. 
The A. I. Root Co.’s brand. A good assort- 
ment of supplies for prompt shipment kept 
in stock. Let us hear from you; full in- 
formation given to all inquiries. Bees- 
wax wanted for supplies or cash. 


John Nebel & Son wag A ~ 
High Hill, Montgomery Co., 











BEE-SUPPLIES 
FALCON LINE 
We carry the largest s upply 


in our section. Sen 
your inquiries. 


Menecenneaeensetennons 


Lowest Prices, Quality Considered 


vunenccansccenenecnnteces 


C. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 


128 Grand Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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AROUND THE OFFICE 
M.-A.-O. 


Doggone it! The Roots have just squoze 
me down to about nothin’ at all this time, 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Answer the “‘war gardener’s” big 


question: How can 1 produce the I guess my total eclipse and extinckshun as 


most food in spare moments? How a author aint far off. They say I ain’t no 
Meet increased costs and war taxes? 


IRON AGE Whee! Plow 


and Cultivator 
Buy to push, fast, thor- 
ou 


business takin’ up so much space. They want 
it all for their tony, high, stuck-up depart- 
ments like E. R. Root’s, Dr. Miller’s, J. E, 
low laqeat, Upane Crane’s and Grace Allens’s. But the real 
and covers furrow for truth is, it’s a case of oppreshun, so it is, 
seed and fertilizer . Cul- 7 i 
tivates wide or nasrew I guess I know what oppreshun is. I have 
ro i < é : Ws * é 
sows Turng seg end ove. had it all my life along with suppré shun, 
try yards | 30 other Iron They’re somethin’ alike. I could stan’ it 
yy ~yo yt = better if it was weather so I could go fishin’ 
and Jearn how to garden y there it’s ¢ ie in’ hack. 
WS pcp tat down where it’s all quiet and soothin back 
Bateman M’f’¢ Co side of the old woodlot. If I get back in 
& \0.,Boz 20S Grenloch, N. J. next month, look out. I’ll bet I’ll peel some- 
body. See if I don’t. 


THALLIUM REL Ceo Ae 


When You Take Your Bees Out of the Cellar some will be miss’ 


ing, some with infe 
rior queens; all of these will be weak. You will want to strengthen them up as soon as 
possible, so they will be in good shape for the early flow. Then get some of 


Forehand’s Three-Bands 


THE THRIFTY KIND 


Over a quarter of a century of select breeding brings them up to a standard surpassed by none but superior to manv. 
Our queens are the Imported Queens Americanized. This makes them light in color, but they still have the fine quali- 
ties of their imported mothers. They are thrifty, hardy, beautiful, and gentle. Deposit your order now and insure 
prompt delivery. Only one-fourth cash down. We begin shipping April 1. We guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, 
and satisfaction. 
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1 6 12 

ee ern er $1.00 $ 5.00 $ 9.00 
ES RRA i HENS MRO 1.25 7.00 11.00 
AEE Se ae 7 Ea 1.50 8.75 17 00 
So * aealiig ia cece mle 2.00 11.00 20.00 


Write for Circular. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS, Ft. Deposit, Alabama 
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Plow and Pull 
Yor FORD ftorses can 
Pullford $1555 asiccyPin. 


| pearge- a practical tractor 


<i _S out of a Ford or most any 
bsg oe) other car. Easily attached to or 
“ye removed from the car in thirty 


& P~ minutes. No holes to drill, no 
‘=~ springs to remove. Practical, 

<3 Durable, Reliable. 
NewFAN DEVICE Prevents Heating 


Hundreds WORKING NOW for Satisfied 
and Enthusiastic Owners 

Pulls plows, harrows, drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders, 
road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller 
bearings and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 
Vanadium steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 
ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 
the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for catalog. 
It wasthe Pullford attached to Ford cars pulling two 12-inch 


running on Kerosene, equipped with new fan device, that made a most 
successful demonstration at Fremont, Nebraska. 


PULLFORD COMPANY, Box 23C 
No. 84 Walton Heights, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Don't Be Too Late 


Tes get those hives, frames, sections, and 
other supplies you will soon be needing. 


We wish we could effectual- 
ly impress upon the minds 
of all beekeepers the abso- 
lute necessity for ordering 
early. Did you ever wait 
impatiently for supplies 
when a big honeyflow was 
on? Did you not then re- 
solve to order earlier next 
time? 


Then 
Do It! 


Another month may be too 
late. Express and freight 
deliveries are slower than 
they have ever been before. 
Send your order to our 
nearest service branch. 


we 


FOR YOUR 
COUNTRY 


Do the 
Most 
Efficient 
Beekeeping 
You can 
And 
Boost 
The Third 
Liberty 
Loan 
Campaign 


ue 


The A. I. Root Company 


Medina, Ohio 


St. Paul Philadelphia Indianapolis 
New York Chicago 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco Norfolk 
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G. A. BARBISCH, PROP. 


HIGHEST GRADE EXTRACTED HONEY 


Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Have shipped you today, by freight prepaid, 82 
pounds of No. 1 Qualit Yellow Beeswax. Enclos- 
ed find bill of lading. Please work same into med- 
ium brood foundation, pack in 3 or 5 lb. paper 
cartons and ship by freight to Mound Prairie, my 
nearest freight office. Let me know at once how 
much the charges are and I will send check by re- 
turn mail. 

Wish to tell you that Dadant’s Foundation is far 
ahead of any other kind I ever tried; no trouble to 
S bees to accept it and make into beautiful combs. 

ou surely hit the nail on the head when you say 
it excels. Hereafter, as long as I can get Dadant’s 
Foundation, I shall use no other kind. 


G. A. BARBISCH, 
Feb, 20/18, Mound Prairie, Houston Co., Minn. 


Riverside Farm and Bee Apiary’ 
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PS 


WHEN ORDERING of YOUR DEALER INSIST on DADANT'S 
FOUNDATION, IF HE HASN’T IT, ORDER FROM US. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ills. 

















